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The Week. 


HE Government scheme for refunding the maturing debt has 
T grown in favor during the week. The holders of a large amount 
of the 6 percent. bonds have asked to have them extended at 34 per cent. 
annual interest, and many who did not hold the bonds have been buy- 
ing them in the market for the purpose of securing the extended 34 
per cents. These purchases have advanced the market price of the 6’s 
to 103$; and a premium of 14 to 1% per cent. is bid for the extended 
34 per cents, to be delivered in the month of July. Altogether, the 
prospect now is that nearly all of the $195,000,000 6 per cents will 
practically be refunded into 3} per cents, and that the resources of 
the Treasury (estimated at about $200,000,000, provided the $105,000,- 
009 4’s or 44's are sold) applicable this year to refunding will be used 
to refund the 5 per cents, which may by the terms of their issue be | 
paid this year. This refunding scheme of the Treasury meets with op- 
position from two quarters. The Democratic politicians object to it 
because they supposed that they had put the Republican party in the 
attitude of blocking the way to a reduction of the interest on the pub- 
lic debt ; and they now find that, instead of this, the Republican Ad- 
ministration will get the credit of putting the debt in a better position 
than the Refunding Bill proposed. The other class which objects to 
the scheme is made up of the dealers in Government bonds, who lose 
the commissions on buying and selling $195,000,000 of bonds. They | 
would probably, in one way or another, collectively have made about 
$1,000,000 by the exchange of the 6’s into any low-rate bonds author- 
ized by a refunding bill. 


According to the Treasury scheme, this sum 
is saved to the owners of the 6 per cents, and is of course lost to the 
brokers, who therefore do not heartily approve the scheme. 





The objection of the Democrats is mainly that the Secretary has ex- 
ceeded his powers. They say he is virtually contracting a new loan with- 
out authority from Congress ; that if he has the money he is bound to pay 
off the six per cents, and that if he has it not, he has no right to accept 
from the bondholders a release of their right to payment. It is hard to 
see, however, how he can be brought to justice. The bondholders who 
enter into the arrangement will not bring him; the people, who get the 
benefit of the reduction of interest, will not do it ; and, in fact, it looks as | 
if he would escape scot-free. There is no denying that the transaction is | 
of doubtful legality, but it is a kind of transaction which executive officers | 
who are dependent for authority on legislative bodies have frequently 
to carry out. There is no nation which would excuse an executive offi- 
cer for refusing to take as much responsibility as might be necessary to 
prevent a stoppage of administration through legislative oversight or 
shortcoming, during the parliamentary recess. Of course judgment 
nas in this case to be exercised in deciding how much or how little of 
such responsibility he will assume, as in all other emergencies. The 
proper object of censure is Congress, which passed no Funding Bill 
until the last moment of the session, and it would be a great pity if 
the country, for any reason, lost sight of this fact. 





The foreign exchanges continue to rule in favor of specie imports, 
which during the week rose to $5,679,777 against $6,375 in the corre- | 
sponding week of last year. Since January 1 the specie imports amount 
to $24,134,280 against $2,859,734 a vear ago; since August 1 last we have 
imported $94,884,599 specie against $80,865,220 in the corresponding 
time a year ago. The domestic money market, in view of these gold 
imports, the return of currency from the interior, and the prospect of a 
large reduction of the cash in the Treasury incident to refunding, | 
promises to be very easy for borrowers during the next six months, and 
is sonow. The week at the Stock Exchange witnessed a general de- 
pression in railroad securities, chiefly the result of speculation based on 
a reduction in trunk-line rates for freight (afterward restored) and on con- 
tinued backward weather, which was construed as foreshadowing poor | 
harvests. The real reason, however, for the decline appeared to be | 


Nation. 


that the leading speculators are out of stocks and wish to get prices 
down so as to “load up ” again for a summer “ bull” campaign, when 


Treasury influences will be so favorable for a buoyant speculat 

The meeting of the medical profession at Chickering Hall last week 
in behalf of the Citizens’ Street-cleaning Bill made itself decidedly the 
most impressive of the public meetings that have taken place by com- 


bining substance with its indignation. The number of deaths in this 
city during January, February, and March, 1880, it was shown was ©, 


for the corresponding period this year the number was 9,200; the ceath- 


rate having thus increased from 40 to 50 per cent. Of Course statistics 
of this kind are not absolutely conclusive as to proximate causes, Fer 
instance, this winter has been much colder than the last, which may 
have something to do with the increase. Dr. Parker reminded his hearers 


that of the 1,200,000 inhabitants of New York 900,000 lived in tenement- 
" 


houses, and, of course, in districts where the filth is considerably beyond 
the imaginations of people living in the better cleaned streets. The 
coming hot summer, he said further, would succeed an unusually cold 

1 


winter, and, unless a tolerable sanitary condition was secured, he 


ic lookec 
forward to cholera; in 1847, he added, the cholera broke out May 7. 
“We might easily lose 20,000 of our people,” he concluded, * with such 
a pestilence as we have had before on more than one occas " In the 
light of such statements, made by a physician of Dr. Parker's ng 
and with perfect temperance, the trial of the Police Commissioners, 


which has been going on before the Mayor during the week, makes 
curious reading. 

The Washington correspondent of the Springtield Aefudiccan de- 
scribes, with entire correctness, the revolution backwards in the Inte- 
rior Department under Secretary Kirkwood. Mr. Schurz, we need not 
say, had scrupulously applied the principles of civil-service reform 
throughout the Department as they had never b hic efore 
freeing it from all political influence and bringing it to a high degree 
of efficiency and hopeful emulation. ‘The authorization of an enlarge- 


Mr. 


or approved, upon the 


ment in the force by Congress has been Kirkwood to 
introduce new and untried men either named 


Secretary’s humble submission, by their respective Congressmen 


improved by 


- and 


they have been assigned places not at the bottom but wherever it 
seemed desirable, regardless of the claims to promotion which Mr. 
Schurz’s régime had justly created. Of course competitive exami- 
nations have been discontinued as a ridiculous encumbrance to the 


good old plan. We shall not stop to ask what are the feelings 
of the older clerks on being thus treated, or what effect the Secre- 
tary’s course will have upon the morals of his subordinates. The 


chief point is that in a department second to no other in importance 
the President has passively permitted to be undone all that the Hayes 
Administration had toilsomely achieved towards a purification and rec- 
tification of the Government service. We said months ago that in 
General Garfield’s choice of a Cabinet we should have a sure sign of 
his sincerity as to the reform he once knew how to advocate so weil ; or 
that, if he did not select men known to be in favor of the reform, he 
might bind them to carry it out in their several departments. He did 
neither, and his appointments to other positions have been equally un- 
faithful to his earlier utterances. It is not pessimism to predict that in 
the Government’s own practice the present Administration will leave the 
civil service worse than it found it, for the facts already accomplished 
are irrevocable. 


An instructive suit was tried and dismissed in this city last week, in 
which Judge Gilbert M. Speir, of the Superior Court, was defendant. 
It appeared that the so-called “ Citizens’ Reform Association” had in 
November, 1873, ‘‘ endorsed ” a ticket bearing among others the name of 
Judge Speir, and had gone to great expense in hiring rooms, collecting 
names of voters, printing and ‘distributing ballots and circulars, and so 
forth, and had assessed the candidates proportionately, putting down the 
judge for $2,000. The Association alleged that he seemed quite satis- 
fied with this little bill and promised to pay it, but prudently waited 
until after the election, when he ignored the debt and has continued to 
do so ever since. On the trial, Judge Speir denied having promised to 
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istance rendered, and through his counsel cut 


dismissal on the ground that some of the ex- 

iation were illegal under the statute prohibit- 

nce elections except in certain specified 

it the pl nti ailed to show the contrary, 
, : 


yh with some hesitation and with an intima- 


1 , . 1: 1 
had. Viewed in any light the 


~ 


motion, thous 
trial might be incident 
mimentary on the system of an elective judiciary. As- 

working of the political machinery which 


upon the bench, are dangerous and degrading, if not corrupting. 


t they should be levied by a “ reform association ’’ shows the value of 


*s as an index of principles. 


It must astonish the weary champions of the “great underlying 
yrinciple " in the Senate that there is not the slightest excitement on 


} 


he subject in the country at large. The rule of the majority is in 


I 
t 


danger, the Senate is nearly half filled with traitors and revolutionists, 
Mr. Don Cameron declares that the obstinate opposition of his Demo- 
cratic colleagues is only t! 
still the Northern public, if it pays any attention at all to what is going 


on at Washington, is simply bored by the monotony of the morning's 


e Mississippi shot-gun policy in disguise, and 


news. This is all the more discouraging because the party press keeps 
standing head-lines about the “ inexcusable”’ behavior of the naughty 
Democrats, the “ bull-dozing minority,” etc., etc. There is, however, 
no public in the world which is gifted with a greater sense of humor or 
ability to detect humbug than the American, and the business which 
Mr. Dawes has been saddled with is nothing else than a pretentious 


fare e. 


it is well known by Democrats that the Tammany Society is an ex- 
clusive, non-partisan, and aristocratic association having nothing to do 
with the political organization known as the Tammany-Hall Democracy. 
For some unexplained reason, however, it has hitherto permitted this 
political body the use of its hall, and it therefore becomes the duty of the 
latter to see to it that the officers of the former continue well disposed 
towards them. Composing as they do substantially the entire member- 
ship of this Society, this is a simple matter except in cases of a difference 
of opinion among themselves. At the annual election this year such a 
disagreement disclosed itself. Dissatisfied with the misconduct or 
ill-success of the Boss, a large number of heretofore good Kellyites 
openly revolted and nominated a ticket in direct opposition to his 
wishes. Their efforts, nevertheless, have resulted in miserable failure, 
as might have been expected from the unscrupulous nature of the man 
with whom they had to deal. He appears, indeed, to have resorted to 
the most questionable “ methods ” in quelling this insurrection. In the 
first place, as soon as he scented disaffection, he procured the election 
of some fifty new. members, who were, of course, his “creatures,’”’ and 
who gave him most of the majority he got for his ticket. During the 
election his personal bearing and behavior are described as indefensi- 
ble, and he went so far as to have a force of policemen present merely 
to intimidate the rebels by 


of his trusted lieutenant, “Sid Nichols. 


‘swaggering around ”’ under the direction 
He also got another hench- 
man to place a third ticket in the field, so as to split the ranks of the 
opposition, and violated every one’s sense of decency by peeping into 
the ballot-box as each vote was deposited, thus, as his own ballots were 
marked, casting contempt upon the rule prescribing a secret ballot. 
He even condescended to the cheap device of following the count and 
humiliating his opponents by having the names upon their ticket read 
off without-the prefix “ Mr.,”” which was invariably applied to the regular 
nominees. In short, he behaved precisely as if the Tammany Society 
election of sachems was an ordinary political contest, instead of the 
choice of its officers by a social organization of gentlemen for benevo- 


lent purposes. 


Senator David Davis has written a private letter to a complaining 
friend in Kansas, which the latter has made public without any violation 
of good faith, as the Senator says the opinions expressed in it “have 
long been entertained without the least desire for concealment.” On 
the contrary, they are of the nature of thoughts which a man who is so 
unhappy as to possess them invariably seeks relief in communicating to as 
large an audience as possible, They arise out of a deep depression which 


| . . . . ” 
| conquer prejudice and to acquire influence. 
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the Senator feels in regard to the present wretched condition of the coun- 
try. Unless this is speedily changed, “ free institutions are bound to be 
substituted by an oligarchy ” of wealth. “Every farmer in the West is 
bound hand and foot by the manacles of monopoly,” and not only do 
soulless corporations hold a mortgage on their crops, but, also for the 
benefit of monopoly, “ every blanket with which their children are warm- 
ed, every ploughshare that turns the soil,” and doubtless every silver cup 
from which their babies drink, are taxed by an exorbitant tariff. Every 
avenue leading to improvement of this state of affairs is blocked by the 
“consolidated monopolies,” which rule legislatures and courts, are 
strong in Congress, and are even “ unscrupulous in the use of means to 
It is doubtful if the Senator 


| could lay his hand on another man in the country whose prejudices are 


entirely safe from being conquered by some of these means. He could 
not be found in either of the two parties, at all events not among the 


| conspicuous members of either; and the rank and file are “enslaved by 


leaders that secretly unite whenever a venal object is to be gained by 
combination.” The Republicans are corrupted by having the offices, 
and the Democracy discredited because “a prejudice exists in the North- 
ern mind that it was hostile to the Union during the civil war.” Still, 
if the Democrats would give up their name something might be done. 
There are “cheering signs” of a better state of things, the Senator 
says, but we submit that, as he specifies none of them and the present 
situation is shrouded in such complete gloom, this seems like trifling 
with the hopes of a down-trodden and despairing people with a flippancy 
that cannot be too severely characterized. 





The Cincinnati Commercial has always been very amusing on the 
silver question and grows more so, Speaking of the appointment of 
M. Cernuschi as one of the French delegates to the Monetary Confe- 
rence, which ought to be very gratifying to it, as he is the leading bi- 
metallist of the world, it says: “‘ He is a gentleman of great talent, but 
mad on the exact figure of the ratio between the two precious metals 
He holds that the whole world should come to the 153 to 1 of France, 
and is copious to that effect. Now, 16 te I is just as scientific as 154 to 
1, and if the proposed readjustment is to be made for centuries instead 


| of years we must move in the direction of the movement of the ages, 
| as history records it. The American ratio is the true one, and if it is 


not accepted the Conference will not be a success.” Criticism of 
this is impossible. It reminds us very strongly of the story of the 
lunatic asylum, where one of the patients pointed out another to a visi- 
tor as very mad. ‘“ Why,” said he, “he thinks he is Prince Bismarck, 
but I am the Emperor William, and I know nothing about him.” We 
may add that the market ratio of silver and gold is neither 15} nor 
16 to 1, but about 18} to 1. 


The New York 77zbune, discussing the nuisance of office-seeking, 
declares that there is one thing which the President can do with the 
help of Congress to lighten his burden and allay the chronic irritation of 
office-seeking, and that is to establish a fixed term for places great and 
small, and that “this is what General Garfield proposes,” and it calls 
on the reformers “ to take hold and establish this excellent and feasible 
principle,” and then all will be well. But the reformers did take hold 
long ago. They have always been in favor of any increase of stability 
in the tenure of office, even if it be much less than they themselves seek, 
and for much the same reason that a man seeking to reform a drinking 
friend joyfully accepts a pledge from him only to drink with his meals, 
or not to drink at all except in the evening. The President “took 
hold” after them, but has greatly discouraged them by letting go, as 
soon as he came into office, by the Robertson nomination, which is a clear 
and gratuitous violation of what the 7rzbune calls the “excellent and 
feasible principle ” that “ when an office is once filled by a new appoint- 
ment, no change can be made in it during a definite term of years, ex- 
cept on clearly proved charges of incompetency or dishonesty in the 
holder.” 





Lord Beaconsfield, not unexpectedly, died on Tuesday morning. 
He has during the past six years been the subject of so much discus- 
sion, and has had his biography written so often, that little now remains 


| to be said about him, and we shall leave our English correspondent to 


make any needful additions to what has already appeared about him in 
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ourown columns. The one thing in his career which has hardly received, 
and perhaps can never receive, sufficient examination is the state of 
English politics which made his success possible. He was distinctly the 
kind of politician whom Tory pessimists would have, before 1832, pre- 
dicted as a likely result of the Reform Bill, but, strangely enough, he rose 
to power in the party which was least affected by the Reform Bill, and 
to which the qualities by which he achieved his success were supposed 
to be most repulsive. That fifty years after the Reform Bill a man of 
the Disraeli type should represent Conservatism, and a man of the 
Gladstone type Radicalism, is a more striking warning against political 
prophecy than anything to be found in Senior’s ‘Conversations.’ The 
way in which he was, down to his last hour, surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of sensationalism was also very remarkable. That is, his illness 
has been enlivened by the trial of one of his doctors by his medical 
brethren for consulting with the other doctor, and by a newspaper cor- 
respondence on medical etiquette apropos of his case. The public, too, 
enjoyed in watching his singular career an advantage which it has 
probably never enjoyed in watching a singular career before—viz., that 
of possessing in his earliest novel a frank exposition both of his aims 
and of the means by which he expected to attain them. 


The Liberal Ministry in England has suffered much in prestige 
from the passage of the Irish Coercion Bill and the opening of Land- 
League and Fenian letters in the post-office. There is, however, in 
the problem with which they have been trying to deal in Ireland and 
in the condition of public opinion in England, a plausible defence for 
these things. The same thing cannot be said of the prosecution of the 
editor of the /rezhezt, a blood-and-thunder little Socialist German paper 
published in London, edited by one Most, a sort of journalistic Justus 
Schwab. Most had a terrible article on the Czar’s assassination, in 
which he called the Czar “a crowned, murderous thief,” and expressed 
his joy that he had had “his legs shattered and his belly ripped 
open,” and his belief that it would make the other “despots” from 
Constantinople to Washington—thus including even that slave of the 
people, President Garfield—*“ tremble for their long-forfeited heads.” 
The Government have actually prosecuted this poor creature for this 
crazy stuff, and seized his little stock of type and his little press, and 
shut up his dirty little office ; these last things, it is believed, without any 
warrant of law. He has been solemnly examined before a magistrate 
and committed for trial, and Sir William Harcourt has made a speech 
in the House of Commons, on the enormity of his gibberish, which car- 
ries one back seventy years at least. There is hardly any doubt that the 
prosecution will be a failure. The jury will either acquit the prisoner or 
disagree, and nothing will come of the affair but great notoriety for 
Most, increased circulation for his Frezhezt, and considerable discredit 
for the Liberal Ministry. All prosecutions of this character have failed 
in England during the last fifty years. Lord Palmerston was driven out 
of office by that of Bernard. The people are rather proud of keeping 
open a harbor where the poor devils of refugees, who have undoubtedly 
solid grievances, can bellow and foam at their enemies from afar, and 
will not be got to believe that it can do anybody any harm. Moreover, 
Sir William Harcourt has in this case, as in the case of the Coercion 
Bill, made a doubtful proceeding unnecessarily offensive by an insolent 
and domineering manner. 


The confession of Ryssakoff, the only one of the Czar’s assassins 
who seems to have shown the white feather, for he fainted at the gal- 
lows, and, besides confessing, petitioned for pardon and offered to turn 
spy for the Government, has been published in the London Standard. 
There is nothing very remarkable in the story, as he tells it, in so far as 
the preparations for the crime are concerned. The chief by whom he 
was employed, and who appears to stand third in grade from the “ Ex- 
ecutive Committee,” and was charged with the superintendence of the 
assassination, was Zheliaboff, who was hanged with him, and who ap- 
pears to have voluntarily put himself in the hands of the police. Zheiia- 
boff declares that when he called for volunteers to execute the crime 
forty-seven offered themselves. The account they all, including So- 
phie Perovski, gave of their aims was as vague as usual, and ma 
be described under the general term of the elevation of society. 
When the news of the assassination first came we called atten- 
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tion to what seemed to be the unprecedented existence of a re- 
serve of assassins, who were ready to throw a second bomb in case 
the first failed. 


this; but Ryssakoff, who knew more 


Some of the esteemed contemporaries scoffed at 
about it than they, confirms 
our conjecture. He Savs that the conspirators who were stationed 
along the Emperor's route were under instructions, after the first bomb 
was thrown, “to run towards the spot to ensure the death of the Em- 
| bomb 


peror, if the explosion had failed to do its work.” The second 


was undoubtedly thrown by a second man, who was in waiting. 


Among the facts brought to light in extenuation of the Nihilist persist- 
ence is the deportation to Siberia during the last two years, on mere “ ad- 
ministrative order,” of 60,000 persons, which, of course, represents an 
enormous amount of suffering. ‘Nothing positive is known as yet about 
the new Emperor’s policy. It appears to be distinctly peaceful as regards 
foreign relations. Skobeleff‘ has been recalled from Central Asia, by 
way of reassurance to England, and the construction of a chain ot 
fortresses on the German frontier has been countermanded. Whether 
the election of the Municipal Council at St. Petersburg indicates a lean- 
ing towards representative government remains to be seen. Some of 
the late police measures—such as the erection of barriers on the roads 


leading into St. Petersburg, and the prohibition against leaving the Em- 
pire addressed to youths of both sexes between ten and twenty-one 
look the other way. But the latest news announces positively the pre 


paration of a ukase providing for some sort of representauve body. 


The Monetary Conference was opened in Paris on Tuesday, M. Mag- 
nin being elected President. The telegraphic summary of his speech 
does not indicate whose ratio is expected to prevail, or, indeed, much 
confidence in any general agreement. M. Barthelemy St.-Hilaire also 
addressed the delegates, and made the statement that even if the Con- 
ference did not achieve any immediate success it would excite discus- 
sions which would lead to “the discovery of truth.” The French eco- 
nomist M. Leroy-Beaulieu, who, we incline to believe, represents most 
of the competent opinion of France outside the circle of those who are 
responsible for getting rid of the enormous accumulation of silver now 
in the bank-vaults, continues to heap scorn on the Conference in the 
Economiste Francats. He shows by the citation of authorities that 
there is no probability of the adoption of bi-metallism in England, or 
Belgium, or Switzerland, or Germany; that, if anything comes out of 
the Conference, it will probably be a bi-metallic convention between 
Russia, Austria, and Italy, who have no metal of either kind worth 
mention, and France and the United States, who have more silver than 
they know what to do with. He treats France, too, as the dupe, or 
likely to be the dupe, of the “ Yankees,” who have got the whole thing 
up in order to be able to “unload” their silver, at the proper time, on 
the simple-minded and credulous Gauls. He declares that a French 
Minister who should sign a treaty providing for unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver during the next twenty years, as is proposed, would inflict a loss on 
his country which could not be estimated in advance, “ but would prob- 
ably equal the war indemnity of 1871.” 


The Greeks are going through the painful process of reconciling 
themselves to the result of the negotiations at Constantinople, and M. 
Coumoundouros has apparently accepted it, in a very ungracious note 
addressed to the ambassadors. The new line, which was kept very 
secret until now, appears to be the same as that proposed by the Treaty 
of Berlin, from the AZgean just south of Mount Olympus until it 
nearly reaches Metsovo, but it then turns almost abruptly south, and 
runs almost directly southwest down to the Gulf of Arta, leaving Prevesa 
on the cape at the mouth of the harbor to the Turks, but with the pro- 
vision that the fortifications are to be demolished. The Greeks thus 
still get all the best part of Thessaly, but only a small slice of Epirus, and 
they lose Janina, which they had set their hearts on and which is really 
a Greek city. They leave the Turks in possession of a very troublesome 
mountain region, which they certainly will not police and the condition 
of which is sure to make fresh trouble before long. The settlement is 
only temporary, for of course it will only stimulate the discontent of the 
Greeks left outside the line, while increasing the power of those inside 
to help them, and we shall have the trouble all over again the next time 
Turkey has to fight anybody 
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THE ROBERTSON NOMINATION, 


f those who think that civil-service reform 
vy the appointment of Mr. Robertson to the 
the port of New York is comprehensible enough. 


tan on Sa8 
CnavloYr CONKIIT 


x has during the past twelve years become in their eyes 
the personification of most of the civil-service abuses. He created and 
brought to perfection what is known as “the Machine” in this State. 
His i 


lities such as no other American politician has ever enjoyed for the full 


cendency over General Grant was so great that he obtained faci- 


organization and development for his personal benefit of the “spoils | 


system.” He has for the first time made it stronger for electioneering 
purposes than public opinion itself, and has given to the “ workers” a 
faith in its power and permanency which before his time did not exist. 
It is not unnatural, therefore, that many should think that the first step 
towards reform is the disorganization and overthrow of Conkling’s Ma- 
chine, and that that can be most effectively taken by putting at the head 
of the Federal service in this State the man who has been most prominent 
in opposing him and his methods in State politics. There is no doubt 
that the appearance of Mr. Robertson in the Collectorship would be to 
the Conkling “ workers ” the proof of all proofs which they would most 
readily accept that his reign was at an end, and that there was no use 
in expecting any more favors from him. 

Now, if this were to be the end of it, there would be a good deal to 
be said for the change. But one of the strongest advocates of it—the 
Cincinnati Commercéal, which is in some sense an organ of President 
Garfield—declares that civil-service reform consists not simply in putting 
Mr. Robertson in the Custom-house, but in “the fullest employment 
of the war-club and the scalping-knife”” against Conkling’s adherents. 
What is proposed here, though veiled in Machine slang, is simply that 
Mr. Robertson should take the Custom-house with the understanding 
that he should dismiss all the employees who either owed their appoint- 
ments to Conkling, or who while in office have “ worked ” in his service. 
We have little doubt that the service would be improved by the dismis- 
sal of most of them ; but under the “ war-club and scalping-knife ” plan 
they would not be dismissed for the good of the service, but as a means 
of damaging a political opponent. 
the public would regard their incompetency or misconduct as having 
had anything to do with their dismissal. It would be treated as one of 
the ordinary weapons of party warfare under the spoils system. It 
would be treated as the triumph of Conkling’s eremies over him in 
his own game, to be borne patiently until the opportunity of winning 
back what was lost came in the same manner. 
and no politician would think of it for one moment as a sign that 
the Machine had been broken up, or was likely to be broken up. 
They would conclude that it had passed into fresh hands, and, in- 


stead of being used any longer for Conkling’s aggrandizement, was to | 


be used for the aggrandizement of some one else, and instead of calling 
it the Conkling Machine, they would call it the Garfield or Robertson 
Machine: 
gin in real earnest, they would not only refuse to believe you, but they 
would laugh at you. Moreover, it would deepen greatly that disbelief 
in the sincerity of reformers, and in the practicability of reform, which 
is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of reform. It is not a 
sound argument against reform that many reformers are self-seekers, 


> 


any more than it is a sound argument against religion that many pro- | 
fessors of religion are hypocrites, but it is an effective argument. Hu- | 


man nature is so constituted that men are disposed to conclude that what 
worthless persons advocate is worthless, and in seeking to bring about 
changes which are dependent on public opinion we have to take this 
A reformer who uses the 
Nobody will ever be- 


peculiarity of human nature into account. 
Machine will always be set down as a Machinist. 


lieve that he is using it for the purpose of bringing about a state of | 


things in which there will be no Machine. Possibly if President Gar- 
field and Mr. Robertson were to have life-tenures, they might overcome 
these suspicions and vindicate their motives by their mode of manag- 
ing the Custom-house. But they have not life-tenures. They are only 
sure of four years, and in entering on any transaction of which the 
complexion is doubtful, they ought to be very sure that within four years 
they will be able to present it to the public in its true light. It will net 


Neither the officers dismissed nor | 


No Government officer | 


If you said to them that the reform was now going to be- | 
) going 
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do for another President who has talked civil-service reform to go out 
_ of office leaving the impression that his attempts at reform were simple 
aggravations of the abuse. 

There is still another consideration which the President has appa- 
rently not taken into account. Nobody, we believe, has ever maintained 
that Congress was likely to abolish the spoils system on its own motion. 
The most which those who believe the reform cannot be effected by the 
President alone have ventured to say is, that legislation will be necessary 
to make it permanent and substantial, but that this legislation must be 
obtained through Presidential recommendations backed up by public 
opinion. President Garfield takes this view himself. In his inaugural 

address he said : 

“The civil service can never be placed on a satisfactory basis until 
it is regulated by law. For the good of the service itself, for the pro- 
tection of those who are entrusted with the appointing power against 
the waste of time and obstruction to the public business caused by the 
inordinate pressure for place, and for the protection of incumbents 
against intrigue and wrong, I shail, at the proper time, ask Congress to 

| fix the tenure of the minor offices of the several executive departments, 
| and prescribe the grounds upon which removals shall be made during 
| terms for which incumbents have been appointed.” 


The “proper time” will doubtless be soon—probably next winter. 
Now, we know from General Grant’s experience how hard it is for any 
President to obtain the support of Congress in any attempt to change 
| the mode of appointment or the tenure in the civil service, no matter 
| how free from participation in the abuse he may be himself. We know 
| from President Hayes’s how useless it is for a President to ask Con- 
| gressmen to give up their hold on the patronage, if he has himself been 

using it to reward his own friends and supporters. They are only too 

eager to lay hold of any excuse, however slight, for returning an em- 

phatic no to any demand for a change, and a better excuse than the 

inconsistency of the President who asks for the change they could not de- 
| sire. President Hayes, by his use of the Southern appointments soon 
| after he came into office, furnished all the enemies of reform with a suf- 
ficient reason for turning a deaf ear to everything he said on the subject. 
President Garfield has, within one month after he has taken office, pro- 
ceeded to remove one of the most important subordinate officers in the 
Government in the middle of his term, not, as he admits by offering 
| him another place of dignity and emolument, because he has any fault 

to find with him, but, as he can hardly deny, and as every one in and out 

of Congress believes, in order that he may use the place either to reward 
_ one set of politicians or inflict injury on another. When, therefore, he 
comes to ask Congress to protect “those who are entrusted with the 
| appointing power against the waste of time and obstruction to the 
public business caused by the inordinate pressure for place,” and to 
protect “incumbents against intrigue and wrong,” by fixing “the 
tenure of the minor offices, and prescribing the grounds upon which 
| removals shall be made during the term for which incumbents have 
| been appointed,” he will expose himself to some very embarrassing 
questions. Asked whether Mr. Merritt applied to be removed 
| from the Custom-house in the middle of his term, he will have to 
| answer no. Asked whether Mr. Robertson applied for Mr. Mer- 

ritt’s place, he will have to answer no. Asked whether any im- 

provement in administration is likely to be effected by Mr. Robertson 
| which Mr. Merritt could not or would not have carried out, he will 
have to answer no. Asked whether any law or usage of the service 
called for Mr. Merritt’s removal in the middle of his term, he will have 
| to answer no. Asked whether this removal does not indicate that he 
| himself does not believe in his own remedy, he will have to answer that 
| this construction may undoubtedly be placed on it. Asked how he 
| comes to recommend Congress to provide by law for the prevention of 
things which he, while a perfectly free agent, committed the very first 
moment he had it in his power, he will have to be silent. Unfortu- 
| nately, however, the matter will not end here. All his recommenda- 
| tions about civil-service reform will be so discredited that he will not 
| only accomplish nothing by them, but he will, for the sake of his own 
| peace and dignity, have to drop the subject, just as General Grant and 

Mr. Hayes dropped it, and acquiesce in all the abuses against which he 
| has for years been inveighing, and with which a large body of his sup- 
' porters, without whose aid he could not have been elected, confidently 
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expected him to deal with a master-hand. 
that he will now recede from the position in which he has unhappily 
placed himself with what seems to have been very little deliberation. 
The New York Custom-house could very well have been let alone for 
at least half a year, until he had made himself a little better acquainted 
with the situation in this State. 
found that the Republicans here owe their majority, which is small 
enough at best, to the expectation that Conkling would be by this 
Administration overthrown, by means which would make the appear- 
ance of other Conklings impossible, or very improbable; in short, by 
giving the public such an experience of the benefits of a business 
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We have little expectation 


Had he examined it he would have | 


management of Government affairs as would put a return to Machine | 


methods out of the question. 


THURBER VERSUS FINK. 


N response to the request of the Anti-Monopoly League we last week | 
explained to some extent what we did #o¢ believe in as a solution of | 


the railroad question. We do not believe in a law limiting profits. We 
do not believe in relying on public spirit as a substitute for profit in rail- 
road management. What, then, do we believe in? That we propose 
now to explain. 

The difficulty with the Anti-Monopoly League and the whole 
Granger school of agitators seems to be that they will not study out 


their subject. 


Approaching it with certain preconceived notions, they | 
pick up a fact here and a fact there; from these facts they manufacture | 


j 


a list of abuses; to this list of abuses they proceed at once to apply | 


their preconceived notion of a remedy. Passing by the questions of 
fictitious capital and excessive profits, in regard to the first of which 
their case is at best not proven, and in regard to the second of which 


they have no case—passing by these, the real allegation against the | 


railroad companies relates to the systematic method which they pursue 
Here the case of the 
League is in great degree made out for them. There is no question 
whatever that the railroad business of the country is to-day, as it al- 


of discriminating as between man and man. 


ways has been, based on a complicated system of special rates. One 
place enjoys preferences over others, one man or one firm over other 
men and other firms. That this system is good cannot for a moment 
be maintained. That it has led to abuses of the gravest description 
every one who knows anything of the railroads of the country, and 


does not belong to them, freely admits. That it is now with great 


rapidity concentrating all the large branches of business in the country | 


at a few points, and in the control of not many men, is apparent. That 
some remedy for this condition of affairs should, if possible, be devised, 
and that speedily, no thoughtful man having any acquaintance with the 
subject is disposed for a moment to deny. 

Here, then, is a confessed evil—an ill of the body politic, so to 
speak. A cure is to be sought. In what is it to be found ? 
in order to discover the cure, the cause of the ill must first be clearly 
ascertained. It does not do to attribute it to human wickedness, the 
greed of gain, or the general prevalence of bad men in the world. This 
is a convenient and simple way of solving the question, but one which 
leads to results hardly satisfactory. A code of legislation built on it as 
a foundation will hardly prove efficacious. 
the cause of the ill is not far to seek. In fact, it lies almost on the sur- 
face. Obviously enough, the root of railroad discrimination is in rail- 
road competition. That competition is peculiar. Not only is it local, 
but necessarily there are very few parties to it. Generally there are but 
two. There are never more than five or six. Where it does exist, also, 
this competition is of the sharpest description conceivable. It is no 
child’s play. A race of men are thus trained up to it the one object of 


Of course, | 


In the present case, also, | 


whose lives—whose very subsistence itself—depends on their getting | 


for their employers “ their share of the business,” as it is termed. All 
the rest follows as a matter of course. The most astute and the least 
scrupulous of these agents go by promotion to the great centres of 
competition. There they have recourse to every device conceivable by 
human ingenuity to secure traffic. These devices all tend to one result 
—the concentration of business at the points of competition, and in the 
hands of a few men at these points. The man who has business to 
give can, through this system, command rates of carriage which enable 









him to defy competition on the part of any who cannot command equal 
rates. Cut-rates, draw-backs, rebates, time-contracts, every expedient 
is in turn resorted to, and they all result to the advantage of the com- 
This is the 


To deny its existence is mere folly; and neithe 


peting point and the large concern. discrimination co: 
plained of. 
Thurber nor Judge Black nor Secretary Windom can overstate the 
evils which now do result from it, or the yet greater evils, both econo- 
mical and political, which, if it goes on, seem likely to result from it 
While not overstating this evil, however, they resolutely refuse, one 
and all, to recognize the cause of it. The railroad system was organ- 
ized in this country in a full reliance on the natural laws of competiti 
We are the single nation which has accepted the logical result of t) 
reliance in our general laws authorizing free railroad construction. Well, 
the railroads have moved in the line marked out for them by publi 


Phat is what is the 





opinion and public policy a great deal too strongly. 
matter. Where they have to compete they compete too much, and, asa 
logical consequence, where they have not to compete they do not com- 
pete enough. The cause of the evil is found, then, not in the badness of 
men, but in a radically mistaken railroad policy. The general laws of 
trade and competition, on which we have put our reliance, have worked 

yw that Mr. Thurber and 


Judge Black and Secretary Windom now think they ought to work 


but not in the way we expected them to work, « 
But what remedy do they propose? Their remedy is always a very 


simple one. Seeing as clearly as any one that unregulated local compe- 


a 
} 
} 


tition is the cause of the evil of which they complain, they propose 
more competition. In other words, they fall back hopelessly, helpless- 


ly, and angrily on their preconceived notions. From this point forward 
therefore, they themselves become the one great obstacle in the way of 
every intelligent effort to solve the problem. They now have recourse 
to those stereotyped phrases in political economy which with the unre- 
flecting put a stop to discussion. Competition, they keep reiterating, is 
the life of trade; combination is monopoly. Combination, therefore, 
must be prohibited by law, while competition—well, competition must 
be pieced out by law. There is not quite competition enough to go 
round, and what there is is too strong; so they seek by statute to pre- 
scribe a competition of their own, to be conducted on Christian princi- 
ples, which shall be at once good, and gentlemanly, and high-toned, and 
plentiful—not this scant, cut-throat business. No one must compete 
secretly, or indulge in any ways that are dark ; all must compete accord- 
ing to rule, and not too much. So laws are to be passed regulating the 
whole thing: more usury laws; laws making discriminations and draw- 
backs and rebates criminal offences ; laws threatening Mr. Vanderbilt 
with fines and his freight-agents with imprisonment. 

Just such laws as these the world has been making for several thou- 
sand years—laws in restraint of trade. During the last dozen years 
the legislatures of twenty States in this country have been busy making 

Phey 


a law is the so-called Rea in Bill, 


them as respects railroads. ‘They have come to nothing yet. 
never will come to anything. Such 
annually before Congress, which Mr. Thurber and the Chamber of 
Commerce specially commend; a law which, if it were passed and 
rigidly complied with to the letter by the railroad companies, would 
paralyze the traffic of the country in a single week. 

Such, as we understand it, is the method of dealing with this great 
evil advocated by the Anti-Monopoly League—a method worse than 
leaving the whole thing alone; a method condemned not only by reason, 
but, in the case of railroads, by the experience of fifty years. How 
should it be dealt with? The true method of dealing with it, we think, 
As the evil arises from unregulated local competition, 

On that 
The first 


is very plain. 
the remedy is to be found in a regulated general competition. 
point we have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Fink is right. 

step towards a better condition of affairs will be found in the closer 
combination of the railroad companies, so that they can restrain their 
own agents. They must be allowed, therefore, and even encouraged, to 
organize themselves together, and their organization must be made pub- 
Once public and responsible, it cannot long exist 
This has been the experience of 


lic and responsible. 
without becoming amenable to law. 

all railroad amalgamations, both in this country and in Europe. The chict 
difficulty hitherto has lain in the fact that the would-be railroad refcim- 
ers are unable to realize it, 

We are perfectly aware of the answer which will be advanced against 
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this doctrint Judge Black will again dilate on the political dangers in- to them. They had defeated British troops in several engagements, so the 
volved in thu | tting development take its course. We shall have over army and all that large class in our aristocracy which sympathizes with or is 

yived 1 tou ny Geveis eCTh KK t | ° silail «< ; i, z é ap - < 
fluenced by the army are bitterly mortified that some vengeance should not 


phi ises, th C 
nd all the rest. 


the yu ess of tl irgument, which we 


ve been taken for these disasters. People say that the character both of 
1 


i 


the army an ! 


of the nation will be permanently lowered in the eyes of the 
t 


world by the meekness or timidity of the Government. Strong as this senti- 


not for a moment prop lo, the alternative would seem to lie 


} lig t} 


ment is in the wy 
: ' ; | sucess r oo aes ‘i 
between railroad combination and railroad consolidation. Under the § who had grown, under Lord Beaconsfield’s régime, tired of colonial wars 


yper class, it does not touch the great bulk of the electors, 


to, the | which were costly without being glorious. Hence the Tories, while taking 
¢ D> D ’ b 


roads have of late years been consolidating with significant speed. 


pressure of that competition, which the League clings so closely 
every opportunity of questioning and taunting the Ministry, have not yet 
The crushing-out and rolling-into-one process shows no signs of stop- formally impeached their conduct by proposing a hostile vote in Parliament. 
ping. On the contrary, it is going on faster than ever, and each new Through Lord ¢ airns, in the Some of cede, they have inflicted a damaging 
. ; : , oe ae a criticism on the policy which allowed the Boer war to break out; but at the 

turn of competition accelerates it. We really are unable to see that a , pitt asaleays aa ae Fea? ee 
a : OS i , | bottom of their hearts they are probably glad to be well rid of a disagreeable 

dozen combined corporations are politic ally more vara Sia than one usinens. even upon disagreeable conditions. 

consolidated one. ‘They are infinitely less dangerous. Yet to that con- They could not, how ever, equally well allow the reversal of Lord Beacons- 
solidated one competition is fast driving us. field’s Afghan policy to pass unchallenged. Those who have followed the in- 
We do not, however, admit the argument from political danger. | tricate history of the war in Afghanistan know that the grand plans of annex- 
These things regulate themselves. As we look at it Mr. Fink is quite | ation with which that war was begun by Lord Lytton, then Viceroy of India, 
right from a public point of view in seeking to check discrimination, and | were soon abandoned. After the expulsion of the Amir Shir Ali Khan, 
regulate competition through a systematic, organized combination of | and the capture of Kabul, a treaty was concluded by which the frontier of 


’ , _s ritish India was advanced some distance to westward . sses 
railroads. We doubt very much, however, whether he sees equally B India was ac anced ome ance to the westward, up the passe 
t hich his efforts tend. The thing will not which penetrate the mountains from the plain of the Indus. Before long 

sarly the ultimate result to which his efforts tend. he thins : , 7 
cleanly the qm : . spines ss bile ¢ it was discovered that the possession of these passes did not really strengthen 
Ste re The rces FOrKk ac -ep-Seated and too subile to ? @ 
stop here. The forces at work are too deep-seat t i our frontier, for they were very unhealthy and exposed to the attacks of 


be finally disposed of in this way. They will work to the distinct end savage independent tribes. Accordingly the late Government was preparing 
of some sort of direct political re sponsibility. Exactly what this will be to retire from the northern parts of the recently annexed territory at the time 
we do not pretend to divine. The course the telegraph is now taking | when it was driven from office. Our troops, however, were then holding, and 
foreshadows that of the railroad. From its inherent conditions the lat- | have continued until now to hold, the city of Kandahar, the capital of South- 
ter consolidates more slowly, but it does so equally surely. It is a law | erm Afghanistan. Soon after Mr. Gladstone succeeded to office his Indian 
: 1 ' : Secretary, L artington, « yunce at Kandahz so W eg - 
of development. Statutes may check but they cannot prevent it. ecretary, Lord H artington, annout ced that Kand thar also would be aban 
; . ae eee ; ote doned, and Afghanistan left to itself just as it had been before the wa 

Those interested in the outcome of the railroad problem can, there- pra ees, ce 
: ep om began. ‘This was, of course, the most complete reversal of the policy of the 

fore, now most profitably watch that of the telegraph problem. The | 


; , ; late Government, and the heaviest censure that could be passed on it; for it 
consolidation which controls the latfer is at’present on its good behavior. 


: left us with nothing whatever to show for the sixteen millions of pounds ster- 
In the course of a short time we shall be able to form some idea of the ling that have been spent on the war. The Tory leaders, therefore, felt 
degree of restraint which responsibility before public opinion will exer- | bound to protest. Some of them were chiefly anxious to prove that they had 
cise over an unchecked combination. If it proves insufficient to protect | originally been in the right. Many more were annoyed at the idea of retire- 
the public interests, there is but one recourse—the Government must | ment and surrender, thinking it unworthy of our reputation and likely to 
intervene and extend its functions. How far and with what results, re- | damage our character for courage in the eyes of the BASSES of India. A cer- 
tain number, especially of old Indian generals and civil-service officials, be- 
lieve Kandahar to be really a valuable outpost against those Russian 
armies whose approach across the deserts of Persia and Turkistan they 
constantly prophesy. These Indian veterans, being men of vigor and ability, 
and speaking with the authority of experience, and sometimes of distinguished 
evils of which he complains, and in the existence of which we fully | service, are a powerful body in English society. They are not usually party 
concur. He would break up, so far as he could, the one logical, | politicians, but as the Tory party has latterly been the party of war and an- 
systematic effort which has yet been made looking to something which | nexation, and the Liberal party that of peace, those of them who fear Russia 
might result in a solution of the railroad problem. and propose to move forward to meet and check her have practically become 
associated with the Tories. The two leaders of this school were Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, known for his deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions, and 


mains to be seen. Meanwhile, so far as the question in hand and the 
immediate present are concerned, our sympathies are entirely with 
Commissioner Fink in his efforts, and opposed to Mr. Thurber. If the 
latter could accomplish all that he hopes he would only aggravate the 


IMPERIAL TOPICS IN PARLIAMENT. Sir Bartle Frere; it was they who, working on Lord Salisbury’s mind, are 


Lonpon, March 31, 1881. believed to have really caused the war of 1878. At the head of the opposite 

FTER nearly three months spent on Irish affairs, England is now again school stood Lord Lawrence, the most famous of all the Indian heroes of 

[ occupied by those questions of imperial policy which filled the public | recent years, whose last public appearance was when he came forward, weak 
mind during the latter part of Lord Beaconsfield’s reign, and on which the | in health and nearly blind, to dissuade that war. Latterly the balance of 
general election of 1880 turned. ‘Two of them—the question of the Transvaal | Indian opinion, both in India itself and in England, has been in favor of 
territory annexed to our South-African territories by the Conservative Gov- | the so-called ‘‘ forward policy,” and therefore of retaining Kandahar. Em- 
ernment in 1876, and the Afghan war which it began in 1878—have been | boldened by this, the Tories have moved in both houses of Parliament resolu- 
practically settled and disposed of during the last fortnight. The third, that | tions condemning the abandonment of that stronghold at the present moment, 
of the frontier lands in Thessaly and Epirus, which Greece claims and the | when the advance of Russia is supposed to be specially menacing. The ques- 
Turks refuse to give up, is now in an acute phase, and may at any moment | tion was raised in the House of Lords by Lord Lytton, and decided by a majority 
break out in war. But the negotiations relating to it have been kept so secret | of eighty against the Government, and in favor of retaining Kandahar. The 
that one can speak for the present only vaguely about it. In both of the two | Conservatives have so overwhelming a majority in that House that nobody 
former questions issues larger than the points directly concerned have been | attached any political importance to this victory. _ Some, indeed, doubted 
raised. In both a very similar tone of attack on the conduct of the Govern- whether by registering an opinion which was certain to be contradicted by 
ment has been adopted by the Tory party, while the same principles have | the House of Commons and disregarded by the Government the Upper House 
been appealed to by the Liberals in their defence. had not gone out of its way to proclaim its own impotence. A fortnight latex 
A peace, as you have already heard, has been concluded with the Dutch | the matter was brought on in the House of Commons, and decided in favor 
farmers of the Transvaal which concedes to them complete internal self- | of the Ministry by a majority of one hundred and twenty, just the majority 
government, reserving to the British Crown only a nominal suzerainty, a right | which three years ago in the last Parliament approved the very policy which 
of protecting the native tribes, and the control of the foreign relations of the is now condemned. This has been the first serious party conflict of the ses- 
Boer republic. No one seems to object very much to these terms in them- | sion. As the result was foreseen, the debate caused no great excitement till 
selves, for it is felt that little, if anything, would be gained by retaining the | the numbers were declared, when the Liberals, realizing their overwhelming 
Boers. as unwilling subjects ; nor are their territories needed for British colo- strength almost for the first time since the general election, broke into cheers 
nization. It is rather the time and manner of the peace which have excited | which seemed endless. The decision is one whose importance goes far be- 
disgust. The Boers had been made subjects of the Queen, so it is urged yond the point nominally involved. That was only whether a post whose 
that they ought to have been forced to submit before indulgence was offered occupation with a force of twelve or fifteen thousand men would have cost 
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something over a million sterling per annum should be held by British troops. 
But the matter really in debate was the whole policy of advancing the fron- 
tiers of India, with a view to meet or threaten Russia. For the last fifty 
years this question has occupied Indian statesmen. It has become, or ap- 
peared to become, more serious with the progress of Russia towards the East 
and South. It will continue to be a source of anxiety, as well as a theme of 
contention between those who hold that Russia must be checkmated by seiz- 
ing every point of vantage, and reducing under our control the tribes that 
separate her dominions from ours, and those who conceive that as the chief 
real danger to English dominion in India is from disaffection caused by 
heavy taxation, the better course is to await Russia on our present frontier, 
and strengthen ourselves by a strict economy which will make it possible to 
reduce the burdens of the native population. Besides, as the Afghan war 
was the part of the late Government’s policy which had proved least successful 
and had most contributed to discredit them with the country, the emphatic 
condemnation which this House of Commons has pronounced on it is looked 
on as a condemnation of the principles of their foreign policy as a whole, and 
asa proclamation that, in future, wars of aggression and the extension of 


It became still more significant in this aspect 


> 
from coming so closely on the heels of the peace in South Africa. Of 


territory are to be avoided. 
course, both these ‘‘ surrenders,” as they are called, will be useful weapons to 
the Opposition for galling the Government in future. But in the meantime, 
the tide still setting towards a policy of retrenchment and domestic reform, 
they have greatly strengthened the loyalty of the Liberal party to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet. No minister has been so powerful since William Pitt as he 
is at this moment ; nor has the party he leads ever been so united as its per- 
sonal devotion to him makes it for the moment. 

During the last month active and incessant negotiations have been going 
on at Constantinople for the settlement of the claims of Greece to an increase 
of territory. Three years ago they would have excited keen interest. At 
present people are rather tired of the endless Eastern Question, and give 
Greece a less lively sympathy than she had expected. Although the six 
Powers have kept their secrets better than they usually do, it has now leaked 
out that the new Czar, although his wife (by whom he is supposed to be 
greatly influenced) is sister of the King of Greece, has looked very coldly on 
the Greek demands. Thus England was left to plead the Greek cause almost 
alone ; and when the other Powers accepted the Turkish ultimatum, she had 
to choose between agreeing with them or breaking up that European concert 
on whose supreme importance Mr. Gladstone has so often insisted. In tak- 
ing, however unwillingly, the former course she has incurred not only the 
reproaches of the Greeks but has also disappointed a certain number of en- 
thusiastic spirits at home, who would gladly see a flame kindled in the East 
which would burn up the Sultan and the whole system of Turkish govern- 
ment. ‘The worst of it is that no one can say how far such a flame might 
spread. It might involve Russia and Austria, whose interests are really more 
hostile in the East than are those of Russia and England. Germany might 
step in, perhaps France also; the result might be another great European 
war. Though England would hardly be called upon to take a side in such a 
struggle, she could not contemplate its possibility without regret and alarm. 
Such considerations have probably forced even Mr, Gladstone, whose sym- 
pathy with the Greeks is well known, to make the maintenance of peace his 
first object, especially as he, and everybody else who watches the condition of 
Turkey, must see that her Government cannot hold together much longer, so 
that the Greeks are pretty sure to obtain, within a few years, a substantial 
share of the Ottoman inheritance. The question of the moment is whether 
they will put up with the temporary disappointment of their hopes, or attack 
the Turks even without the countenance and moral support of any of the 
great Powers. Their forces are not a match for the Turks in the open field ; 
for though probably equal in number, the? have never seen active service. 
The best they could hope for would be to keep up a guerilla warfare in 
Thessaly and Epirus until either insurrections in other parts of the Turkish 
dominions compelled the withdrawal of the Turkish troops, or till the great 
Powers interposed to put an end to the strife. In the latter case it is doubt- 
ful if Greece would get more than she is to receive peaceably now. But con- 
sidering the instability of the monarchy in Greece, and the shock to national 
sentiment which a tame acquiescence in the balking of their aspirations and 
patriotic plans implies, a Greek statesman might reasonably think that war 
ought to be chosen, with all its obvious dangers. It may do great good to 
the Greek people, who have hitherto only talked, to be forced to show their 
capacity for action and self-sacrifice. z; 


ALEXANDER II. IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


Paris, March 31, 1881. 
hee: assassination of the Emperor of Russia is one of those momentous 
events which give, so to speak, a new turn to the history of a country, 
sometimes of the world. What could there be more different than France 
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during the reign of Henry IV, and after the crime of Rayaillac? On one 


side glory, light, tolerance, a great country learning to support two religions, 


two churches, preparing for a final struggle with Spain, which then represented 
larkness, tyranny, oppression of the dy and of the soul ; and on the othe: 
France fallen again into a state of complete anarchy, with factions tearing he 
constantly during a long minofity, and the traditions of Henry IV. despised 


and finally forgotten. Thus is it in the power of one man to dispose of 


| power is a representative power 


h gives to one individu 


fate of millions, since the kingly or imperia 
Regicides pretend to make war on the theory whic 
sovereign power, and they are themselves the worst supporters of this theory 
The men and women who have darkly been plotting for the last few years 
against the life of Alexander II., and have finally succeeded jn assassinating 
him, have done so without consulting the Russian people; they have di 
posed of an immense nation without its leave they have forcibly thrown th 
history of Russia into unknown paths. Is it not as strange as it is horrible 
that any human creatures should invest themselves with this new sort of 
divine right, and make themselves the executors of an artifice! il Providence 
Alexander IIT. was marked with a tragic mark, He ascended the throne 
when his country was humbled, when the armed forces of England and of 
France had broken the iron will and the pride of Nicholas The prestige of 
Russia was gone: Sebastopol had fallen ; Germany, which had long accepted 


a sort of protectorate of the North, learned to look without respect on her 


neighbor ; the formula of the new situation was invented by the Chancel 
Gortchakoff : ‘‘ La Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille.”” The first effec 
of this vecuei/ement was a social revolution as great as the revolution which 


was accomplished in America during the war of secession, The great pt 
prietors of Russia, though they had no political power, had always been able 
to counteract all schemes for the emancipation of the serfs, Alexander II 
chose new councillors ; he opened his ears to the advice of true patriots ; 


they bade him, ‘‘ Free your people, if you wish them to be great ag 
His own heart was inclined to humanity and to justice. He was of a sad and 
melancholy disposition. 3y goodness of heart, more than force of charact 
he became the greatest reformer of the century in Europe, For it was 1 
enough to say to the serts, ‘‘ You are free” ; everything was to be organized 
from the family to the commune ; lands had to be apportioned to 
peasants; schools had tobe built ; new courts, a new code of laws, became 
necessities, These great reforms were accomplished by the will of the Em. 
peror amidst the greatest difficulties, and against much avowed or hidden 
resistance, Russia, moreover, was not alone in the world; and though she 
had promised to ‘‘ collect herself” she could not remain entirely apart from 
the movement of European politics. France had a ruler full of ‘‘ ideas," and 
always ready to make war for one of them. After the Crimean War Napo- 
leon had coquetted for a while with Russia, but one ‘ question’ makes 


question,” and by and by the Polish question was revived in its 


ae 


another 
turn. Nothing could haye been more unfortunate for France, as it created 
in the heart of Alexander II, a feeling of animosity which was never com- 
pletely soothed. The Poles were represented to him as the most tyrannical 
of landlords, the most hostile to the great measure of emancipation, and every 
attempt to raise Poland again among the rank of independent nations couvk 

anly draw nearer the sovereigns of Germany and of Russia, 

Alexander had feelings of the greatest devotion for his uncle, the King of 
Prussia ; he admired his military exactitude, his conservative principles, his 
confidence in an overruling Providence, his strong faith in the destiny of the 
German people and in the dynasty of the Hohenzollern. The personal 
friendship of these two sovereigns will be remembered as one of the great 
features of the policy of our age, as it was an efficient factor in all the great 
events of our time. It was a perpetual check on the designs of Napoleon 
III.; it was also a check on the ambition of Austria. It prepared the ulti- 
mate triumph of Prussia, the consolidation of a new German Empire under 
the leadership of the Hohenzollern, and what more recent times have 
seen—a sort of infeodation of the House of Hapsburg to the Hohenzollern’ 
Russia could, at almost any moment, have hindered the development of these 
gigantic events. She could have hindered the Danish war; she could have 
hindered Sadowa ; she could have hindered the confederation of states which 
followed Sadowa, Alexander II, did not oppose the designs of Germany ; 
he saw a new Europe forming under his eyes, and understood that the con- 
solidation of great nationalities was a necessity of the times. But his Ger- 
man leanings gave no satisfaction to the old Russian party ; at any rate, they 
were a sort of indirect encouragement to the efforts of those who began to 
think that after a great Italy, a great Germany, a great S/avia ought also to 
be formed. Liberty is a strong wine which inebriates weak brains ; the 
Russian universities became the nurseries of all sorts of wild socialistic and 
national projects. A curious alliance was formed between science and revo- 
lution ; the discoveries of chemistry and physiology were regarded by enthu- 
siastic fanatics as the only instruments of progress. All the moral thoughts 
of the past, the religious beliefs, the traditions of old ages, the time-honored 
notions of respect, of honor, of devotion to some ideal cause, were looked 
upon with contempt ; the army of the Nihilists was formed not only of poor 
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finally, the prize of victory was taken from the 
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political spheres of Russia; the old Chancellor 

to a sortof disgrace. ‘The life of the Emperor was embit- 
arrels ; his brothers were violently accused for their behav- 
Duke 


satisfied with its navy ; 


ior during the r; the Grand Constantine was at the head of the 


s not the Grand Duke Nicholas 
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urmy before Plevna, and he had been sharply criti- 


speak here of things which are well known, and which 
tribute to create much harmony in the Imperial family. 

sad and melancholy nature of the Emperor was soon subjected to the 

rials ; the discontent of all parties in Russia, the growing animosity 
Germans, who after the treaty of Berlin were accused of ingrati- 

i administration, the distant triumphs of revolu- 
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; in the name of their own infallible justice ; 


daze, for the spirit which animates them is not confined to 


we not living among us and breathing the same air that we 
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Russi 
breathe the men who shot the hostages in 1871 and who fired our monuments ? 
We have pardoned them ; 


through the whole 


they have not pardoned us. There is growing up 


world a curious feeling of despotism. The new despots 


are not crowned, they are not anointed; they have constituted themselves 


the rulers of opinion by virtue of the new sort of sovereignty. They are 


the high-priests of the revolution, and if you ask them what they mean by 
more than the Russian Nihilist: ‘‘ De- 
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revolution, they cannot say much 
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Correspondence. 


\N AMERICAN STATISTICAL LIBRARY IN GERMANY. 
EDITOR THE NATION: 


Mr. Carl Lautenschlaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany, has been collect- 


Oo} 


ye time a number of books and documents bearing upon the 
statistics, the social and industrial development of the United 
nd will open at Stuttgart on the 4th of July next a public library 
pose of communicating correct and useful knowledge respecting 
ny.’ He has received from private persons and some State 
t revised codes and statutes of several States, reports of rail- 
ners, of school superintendents, of geologists, etc., but of 
pecial application, involving a very extensive corre- 
d labor. 
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se thus far only on 
d much time I have thought it best to bring this 


* and I know of no better medium than the 


> notice of the 


Nation. 
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Nation, which is very apt to bring such notice home to those persons who 
most likely will take an interest in the enterprise. 

One who reads the newspapers and periodicals, as well as published books, 
of the continent of Europe, is often astonished at the want of ‘knowledge 
still existing in regard to the political, social, and industrial condition of the 
United States, and it seems to be a very meritorious, and for us useful, un- 
dertaking to shed light upon our affairs by disseminating Correct and official 
information, Stuttgart isa place of more than one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, in the heart of Germany, and the seat of a considerable American 
colony. As a publishing place it is only inferior to Leipzig, and except that 
city is undoubtedly the best location for the ‘‘ American Public Library.” I 
do not know Mr. Lautenschlaeger personally, but he has referred me to Mr. 
Jacob Schiff, of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and to Mr. Jesse Seligman, 
of your city. They will undoubtedly give any further information which 
may be required as to the place where public documents may be sent to be 
forwarded to Germany, as to the expenses of freight, etc., etc. 

Yours very respectfully, GUSTAVE KOERNER, 


BeLLevit_e, Ive., April 16, 1£&1 


MORE FRACTIONAL INACCURACIES. 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: Under the above caption Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr., in your 
issue of April 14 says: ‘‘ In your issue of last week I noticed my own name in 
a communication from Mr. F. B. Thurber on stock-watering, etc., in which 
he quotes me as condemning, in the strongest terms, the practice of stock- 
watering, in the reports of the Massachusetts Railway Commissioners. I wish 
Mr. Thurber would refer me to the passages he alludes to.” 

On page 13 of the Sixth Annual Report of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts, of which Mr. Adams was at that time chairman, we 
find the following : 


‘*The necessities of development should be provided for, as the original 
construction was provided for, by the investment of fresh capital. Upon the 
capital required for it that development should pay a fair profit—if it could 
not do so, it should not be ventured upon ; but the community ought not to 
be called upon, as it now is, to pay in that capital itself under the disguise of 
surplus earnings ; these surplus earnings should be left in the pockets of the 
people. Instead of paying interest on an increased railroad system built by 
private capital the community has itself to furnish capital to develop roads 
which are the property of the private corporations. Under the system. called 
‘ stock-watering ’ a similar practice is pursued, but in that case the surplus 
earnings are represented in the increased value of the property, and are from 
time to time capitalized and divided in the form of new securities among the 
stockholders. Thus the community not only itself pays in the capital required 
for the development of its railroad system, but it afterward is taxed, through 
unnecessarily heavy rates, to pay the dividends on the very capital thus paid 
in; in the other case it continually pays in new capital, which, however, only 
improves the original property of the corporations, as no new dividends are 
paid, Unless railroads are in no respect public corporations both systems are 
false, though the last is a much less flagrant abuse than the first.” 


The above is not the only instance in which Mr. Adams has exhibited a 
short memory since he entered the service of the railroads. When the bills 
proposed by the Hepburn Committee for the prevention of railroad abuses 
were pending at Albany last winter Mr, Adams was quoted on both sides of 
the same question, and one of the speakers, in commenting on this fact, 
stated that Mr. Adams had graduated from a Massachusetts railway commis- 
sioner at four thousand dollars per year, into a pool-line commissioner at ten 
thousand dollars per year, and as a commissioner of the pooled lines he 
entertained very different views from those he advocated when chairman 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners of the State of Massachusetts. 
By this I do not mean to convey the idea that Mr, Adams is not a per- 
fectly upright man ; I believe that if he was filling a judicial position where 
he was sworn to protect alike the interests of the public as well as those of the 
railroads, his opinion would be entitled to great weight, but at present he is 
virtually the counsel of the railroads and naturally advocates their interest. 
The same thing is true of Mr. Fink, than whom, perhaps, a fairer man 
does not exist ; but his recent arguments in defence of the pooled lines lean 
much more to that side of the question than before he entered their service, 
and doubtless this is to be expected. 

Mr. Adams says, ‘‘ The idea of a railroad company neither paying divi- 
dends nor representing by new stock the net earnings put into the property, 
strikes me as farcical.” I am not aware that I have ever advocated such a 
thing. If a board of directors sees fit to pass a dividend and put it into 
extensions and improvements which are afterwards capitalized, there is 
nothing wrong in that, although I think the preferable way of doing it is to 
declare the dividends, and then issue and sell the stock to raise the desired 
funds. By the latter method there is less chance for that sophistication of 
railroad accounts which Mr. Adams, when railway commissioner, so strenu- 
ously objected to, 
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Mr. Adams says, ‘‘ Mr. Thurber also makes queer work of the origin of 
the railroad system and the laws to prevent excessive profits.” I may not 
have made this part of my letter quite as clear as it should have been ; what 
I meant to illustrate was that the governing motive in constructing railroads 
has been not so much a remunerative investment of capital, as it has been the 
desire of the public to realize the enormous advantages resulting from these 
improved highways ; as, for instance, the increased value in real estate re- 
sulting from better access to markets and in the increased commerce of com- 
munities resulting therefrom, etc., etc. These have been controlling motives, 
and have resulted in hundreds of persons, as well as national, State, and mu- 
nicipal governments, aiding these enterprises, which have afterwards got into 
the hands of financial freebooters, who have ‘‘frozen out” all other in- 
terests and wielded these great organizations to tax the public unduly for 
their use. 

Mr. Adams professes not to understand the meaning of the term ‘ten per 
cent. above the cost of operation,” and evidently seeks to quibble over terms, 
because later on he says that I ‘‘ evidently had in mind a clause in the old 
charters authorizing legislatures to reduce rates where profits exceeded ten 
per cent. upon the amount of the capital stock.” Unless a person wishes to 
be extremely technical I claim that a part of the cost of operating railroads 
is the interest on the capital actually invested, and I am willing to make 
this a liberal rate, but I claim that the rate ought to be defined and lived 
up to. 

It may be that I am more than usually obtuse, but I cannot understand 
one of Mr. Adams’s expressions—viz: ‘‘ As a rule, in this country a fair profit 
on capital is when a road earns net fifty per cent. above the cost of its opera- 
tion ; in England it is over one hundred per cent. 
sive profit in these figures.” 


Nor is there any exces- 
Now, does Mr. Adams mean that fifty per cent. 
of every hundred dollars of gross receipts is a fair profit in this country, and 
if so, how can it be that in England there can be over one hundred dollars 
net on every hundred dollars of gross receipts? If, on the other hand, he 
means that a road in this country ought to earn net thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. of its gross earnings, and in Europe fifty per cent. net of its gross 
earnings, why does he not say so? There are various other singular inac- 
curacies in Mr. Adams's letter, but (as he says) ‘‘it is hardly worth while to 
point them out.” 

There is, however, a close connection between some of the points raised 
in Mr. Adams’s letter and your editorial entitled ‘‘ A Railroad Usury Law,” 
and although I may be thought guilty of temerity in endeavoring to contro- 
vert at one time the opinions of the editor of the Nation and those of so high 
an authority as Mr. Adams, I desire to ask why, if I am all wrong in my op- 
position to stock-watering, does the railway law of Massachusetts (Section 177 
prohibit in severe terms this practice? Why should the Nazton say, ‘ Mr. 
Thurber is as illogical and reckless in statement as he is active, persistent, 
and bitter.” I have never advocated any reforms in railroad management 
which are not already embodied in the railroad law of the State of Massachu- 
setts and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
enormous accumulations in a short time of railroad men are themselves evi- 
dence of the power they wield to gather into their coffers the wealth of the 
nation ; the corruption of our elections and legislatures by railroad managers 
is known to all men. 

Men like Horace Greeley and Abraham Lincoln have in times gone by, 
when the necessity was far less urgent than now, advocated the same views 
which I now advocate. Official investigations by the Senate of the United 
States and the legislatures of New York and other States fully confirm the 
necessity for remedial action. This latest investigation pronounced the prin- 
cipal charges ‘‘ fudly proven,” and in their report use the following words : 


‘The mistake was not in providing proper safeguards to protect the pub- 
lic interest, and hold the railroads to a strict accountability for their transac- 
tions ; thus, through the laxity of our laws and the want of governmental 
control (measurably excusable, considering the unforeseen possibilities of rail- 
road development at the time of the enactment of those laws, but no longer 
pardonable in the light of the evidence herewith submitted), have crept in 
those abuses hereafter mentioned, so glaring in their proportions as to savor 
of fiction rather than actual history.” 


And yet in the face of this the Nation seeks to belittle the whole ques- 
tion by substantially alleging that I am the only person interested, and that 
there is no necessity for action. Perhaps ‘‘the unkindest cut of all,” how- 
ever, is when you reproach the anti-monopolists for not figuring up the 
amount which passed dividends would have amounted to on the actual capital 
invested, when, owing to the wilful sophistication of railroad book-keeping, 
this has been rendered impossible. If there is any one thing which the anti- 
monopolists have strenuously worked for it has been a uniform system for 
keeping railway accounts, which would afford a correct basis upon which to 
base the relations that should exist between railway corporations and the 
public.—Respectfully, etc., 


IF. B. THURBER. 
New York, April 18, 1881. 


N ation. 


“EO. H. ELLIS, Boston, announces the early the ¢ 
J ning Centenary Volume, edited by the Rev. Russell N. Bellows. 


publication of } 


No 
memorial meeting in this country or in Great Britain will be overlooked, while 
full reports will be given of the principal ones.——J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
have in press ‘ Word-Building,’ for the use of classes in etymology, by the 
late Prof. S. S. Haldeman ; ‘Notes of a Pianist,’ by the late L. M, 
Gottschalk, edited by his sister Clara, and translated from the French by 


and 


Robert E. Peterson, M.D.——Macmillan & Co, have brought out a popular 


| 
edition of Ward’s ‘English Poets’ at a dollar z yolume—a price which now 
from 


puts this admirable work within general reach.——-We have received 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, the libretto of the ‘‘ (Edipus 


us Tyrannus,” with 


Paine, We res 
our comments on this composition until after the Harvard performance 


the music for male chorus and orchestra by Prof. J. kK. rve 
The attention of students living within reach of public libraries should be 
directed to the Monthly Reference Lists issued by Mr. Foster from the 
Providence Library, and intended for universal circulation at the price of tive 
cents a copy or fifty cents by the year. The first three numbers contain very 
discriminating references to books and periodical articles relating to the Sta- 
bility of the French Republic, the Demand for the Dulcigno, 
Alexander II. and Nihilism, Thomas Carlyle, George Fliot, the Plantaganets 


Cession of 
in England, George Washington, Hamilton’s Influence, Webster 1 the 
Constitution, the Sanity of Hamlet. The typographical good taste of these 
small folios is noticeable. 





The Philadelphia 4 merican offers prizes for the 
best editorials, essays, and poems written by college students or graduates, 
and will use and pay for the unsuccessful productions if they do 


low the American's standard, 


not fall be- 
Particulars may be obtained by addressin 
the managing editor. The competition is intended to be ‘‘a test of the ca- 


pacity and inclination of American college students and graduates for 


cal journalism,” but in the nature of the case must be a very imperfect one. 


The connection, too, between poetic ability and practical journalism seems a 
’ ¢ 
little obscure. 





A limited number of students will be received at a new Sea 


side Laboratory to be opened at Annisquam, Mass, (ou the 


north side of Cape 
Ann), from June 


5 to September 15. 


Some beginning in the study of natural 
history must already have been*made. Address Mr. Alpheus Hyatt, Curator 


Boston Society of Natural History. 


The Laboratory is under the patronage 
of the Woman’s Education Association.——The programme, list of officers, 
delegates, etc., of the International Congress of Americanists to be held at 
Madrid, Sept. 18-22, has been issued in a neat form from the press of M. G, 
Hernandez, in that city. The first day will be devoted to American geology, 
the history of pre-Columbian America, and the history of the discovery ; the 
the 


The General Secretary is Captain C. F, 


second day to archzeology ; the third to anthropology and ethnography ; 
last to linguistics and paleography. 
Duro, Sauco, 13 dupiclado, Madrid. Apropos of this announcement we 
can mention the publication of the Appendix to the new edition of Duran’s 
‘Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espana’ (Mexico, 1880), from the pen of 
that eminent scholar Mr. Alfred Chavero, It is nominally an explanation of 
the hieroglyphic codex of M. Aubin acquired by Ramirez, but really a mas- 





terly sketch of ancient Mexican society, religion, government, etc., down to 


the Spanish conquest. A number of interesting plates from this codex re- 


ceive general and special explanation in the text. A connection between 
the barber’s pole of China and of Europe is suggested by a writer in the 
China Review for Nov.-Dec., 1880 (Triibner). 








The Brethers Kréner in 
Stuttgart have resumed their sumptuous illustrated work ‘ Unser Vaterland ’ 
(tirst series, ‘‘ Die Deutschen Alpen”) in a second series, entitled ‘* Kiisten- 
fahrten an der Nord- und Ostsee."-———Parts 23, 24 of the new ‘ Stieler’s 
Hand-Atlas’ (B. Westermann & Co.) contain a beautiful physical map of 
Middle Europe, with reference to altitudes ; the East-Prussian part of the 
great map of the German Empire; a general map of France; a north-polar 
map ; the trans-Mississippi Gulf States ; New Zealand and West Australia, 
The polar chart indicates Nordenskidld’s route, and all the interesting dis- 
coveries of late years in Smith Sound and about Franz-Josef Land.——The 
same publishers send us a specimen number of a Paris children’s magazine, 
Le Musée de la Feunesse, which marks out a new track in juvenile literature 
The form is quarto, with a correspondingly broad and elegant typography, 
and with profuse illustrations not only on wood, but in color—and not only 
in color on the full page, but in single tint or many tints in the midst of the 
text. In the audacity of these effects we have never seen anything to com- 
pare with it, and yet the A/usce will appear fortnightly. In the number be- 
fore us a double-page cartoon in half-a-dozen colors shows a negro-minstrel 
employing a boot-black in the streets of London, a sight only to be witnessed 
on that side of the water. The accompanying article gives cuts in black and 
blue. No. go of the Berlin Geographical Society’s Zeitschrift contains the 
usual annual classified catalogue by the editor, Dr. W. Koner, of the gco- 
graphical publications of the year. Two articles on Russia of immediate 
interest appeared in the Revue Politique et Littéraire of March 1g and April 
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Serfs,”” a 


tats de I'Emancipation des 
I'zars et les Russes.’ 
hille 1 l 


ith a view to propiti: \meri- 


nt towards the author of ‘‘ Ilias in Nuce,” and it will do so to the 
it convinces r of Carlyle’s complete ignorance of the 
| 


oral, and political conditions of this country, and of his absolute 


) imagine the practical workings of slavery from the mere defini- 


tion of the term. On th her hand, 


Mr. Conway’s narrative would support 


a charge of ingratitude ag : prophet who was honored here with fame, 
and admiration, ; uniary! rd for his literary labors before they received 
recognition at home also to be found in this paper some excuse 


for the hesitation which Froude implies he felt in publishing the ‘ Remi- 


niscences.’ We havea picture of Mrs. Carlyle, ‘‘a gentle invalid on the 
sofa,”’ correcting her husband as to matters of fact in his conversation, and 
offsetting his narrow censure with timely per-contra suggestions of what was 
1 


laudable in the victim. ‘‘In the end, whatever had been the outburst of in- 


dignation, justice wa 
bered.”’ 
her husband, with reference to the judicious editing or suppression of the 


* Reminiscen My ** Ah, 


tion presently,” says to her, in the 


sure to be done, and the mitigation sure to be remem- 
In this light, Mrs. Carlyle’s death appears all the greater calamity to 


shall give the revised and corrected edi- 
Mrs. 
The effect on Carlyle of the 


well, you 


interrupted conversation on 
Barrett Browning reported by Mr. Conway. 


Harvard Memorial Biographies,’ by the way, is explicitly set forth in this 


paper. 


is: novel than does Mr. Conway’s. 


Mr. Kegan Paul’s sketch of George Eliot naturally contains less that 
He points out that the science with which 
she overloaded her later works was not necessarily derived from Mr. Lewes, 


but, like some other defects and mannerisms, is to be found in her very 


earliest writings. What she and the world owes to him is his original ‘‘sug- 


gestion that she should try her hand at fiction.” The best anecdote which 
Mr. Kegan Paul has to relate is of ‘‘ one of the greatest English poets,”’ who 


met George Eliot walking, and at parting, after an ‘‘ evolutionary ” encoun- 
ter, ‘‘ As she went down the hill, I said, ‘ Welt, good-by, you and your mole- 
The 


portrait accompanying this paper is evidently not after any photograph. It 


cules,’ and she said to me, ‘I am quite content with my molecules.’’ 


is a profile of extreme masculinity and power, which well bears out Mr. 


Kegan Paul's remark: ‘* The face was one of a group of four, not all equally 
like each other, but all of the same spiritual family, and with a curious inter- 
dependence of likeness. These four are Dante, Savonarola, Cardinal New- 


man, and herself.” Dantesgue is precisely the adjective to apply to it. 


—Of the Atlantic's serials, continued in the May number, it may be re- 
marked that Miss Phelps’s ‘‘ Friends: a Duet” is more sentimental and less 
anomalous, if possible, than heretofore, and that Mr. James’s ‘‘ Portrait of a 
Lady” has reached the thick of the story, and raises difficulties which a less 
firm grasp than it is evident he has upon each of his characters would make 
formidable. Mr. J. Brander Matthews has a paper on Scribe, conspicuously 
The 


are not of importance, but are restricted to the most conside- 


free from illusions, but yet apparently as fair as it is discriminating. 
book reviews 
rable on the Af/antic’s list, the rest retreating to fine print and condensation 
at the end of the number. This is the only mark of the change in the editor- 
ship that we have noticed. The Contributor's Clud is retained without any 
clear effort to improve its quality. The noteworthy articles are ‘‘ The Martyr- 
dom of a Monarchy,” by Mr. E. H. House, and some ‘ Personal Recollections 
of Carlyle,” furnished by the elder Henry James. Mr. House’s ‘‘ Empire” 
is Japan, and he paints a pitiful picture of that realm, designed to surprise 
hoid 


House alleges that ‘‘the plainest evidence indicates a settled purpose [on the 


those who rose-colored views of its condition and prospects. Mr. 
part of England] to impoverish the country, render it incapable of maintain- 
ing its own industries, make it dependent on England for supplies, and so 
hamper the public finances as to compel, if possible, the negotiation of Bri- 
tish loans, which again shall be used as fresh instruments of oppression, etc.” 
That Japan has suffered, and is suffering considerably, from the engagements 
forced upon her by foreign Powers, there is little doubt, and an examination 
of the . 
would be very interesting. But the above extract shows how little fitness Mr. 
House possesses for any such task. 


economical working of these engagements from a competent hand 


‘** Plain evidence” that England is im- 
poverishing Japan in order to force her to put loans on the London market, is 
something which no one who had even a rudimentary acquaintance with the re- 
lations of the London market just now to foreign states would talk about at all ; 
and the account of the Japanese tariff is written in the same ‘*reportorial ” 
frame of mind. The same thing may be said of the account of Sir Harry 
Parkes, who would well repay a judicious exposure, but whom Mr. House's 
attack will, owi the least. Mr. 


hurt in Tames’s 


g§ to its extravagance, rot 
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Carlyleana contains some amusing anecdotes, but is mainly valuable for some 


excellent criticism. This is not to be called sympathetic, since Mr. James 


lays down the proposition that ideas derive no consequence from the per- 


) Maintain them, and is also a humanitarian optimist ; but it is all the 


that, as it does not fail ia appreciation, 


ications of the Census Office is a bulletin show ing 
bution of the population in latitude and longitude. The tables in 


ng the recent pul 


/ 

tin exhibit—first, the distribution of the population in 1870 and 1880 
in latitude, with the inerease, absolute and relative, between every two 
parallels, and the total population, with the per cent. of the total, living 
north of each parallel at the time of each of the two censuses; second, simi- 
lar data regarding the distribution in longitude ; and, third, the population 
living, in 1880, within each ‘‘ square degree "—72.e., the quadrilateral included 
within two consecutive parallels and meridians. The first table shows that 
98.2 per cent. live between latitudes 30° and 45°, a region which in 1870 con- 
The most populous of these latitude belts is that be- 
tween 40 and 41 , which contains 7,859,938, or 15.7 per cent. of the total 


tained 98.8 per cent. 
population. Next to this are the two belts lying immediately north and south 
of it, which contain respectively 11.8 and 12.5 per cent.; the three together 
containing no less than 4o per cent. of the total population. The percentage 
The second table illus- 
trates the fact that go per cent. of the population live east of the g5th me- 


of increase has been greatest in the higher latitudes. 


ridian (2.¢., that about one-half of the area of the country supports nine-tenths 
of its population), and 96.3 per cent. east of the 1ooth meridian, while the arid 
region of the Cordillera plateau contains, as yet, only about 1.5 per cent., 
In this 
classification the most populous area is that between the 73d and 74th me- 


the remainder consisting of the population on the Pacific Coast. 


ridians, which contains 3,033,921, or 6 per cent. of the total population. Be- 
tween 71 and 96° of longitude these belts show considerable uniformity in popu- 
lation, ranging from 1,000,000, or slightly less, up to about 3,000,000, while the 
average is 1,840,000. West of 96° of longitude the decrease in population is 
very rapid. ‘The increase in population east of the 96th meridian during the 
past decade has been g,281,710, while west of this line, the medial line of 
the country, it has been but 2,312,785. The proportional increase has, how- 
ever, been vastly greater in the western half. In one of these sub-divisions, 
that between gg° and 100’, it reached gI2 per cent., and ina number of others 
above 500 per cent. 

—Census Bulletin No. 89 contains a statement of the financial con- 
dition of the State of Ohio for the year ending November 15, 1879. These 
statistics have been collected and compiled by Mr. R. P. Porter, Special 
Agent in charge of the Statistics of Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. They rep- 
resent an assessed valuation of real estate, $1,102,677,704 ; and of personal 
property, $443,068,896, or a total of $1,545,746,600; a total indebtedness 
amounting to $44,654,168 55 ; a total taxation for other than school purposes 
of $18,781,910 11, and total school-tax of $6,954,051 77. The statement of 
bonded indebtedness is irrespective of sinking fund, or other property that 
may be available for the payment of principal and interest. The tendency 
in Ohio toward bonding all indebtedness is very marked, so much so that 
there are few floating public debts. 
which amount altogether to but $4,778 18 ; five cities only have floating debts, 
of which the total is $56,869, and in only six of the counties have the villages 
floating debts, which amount to $32,058 go. The total floating public debt 
in the State is but $93,706 o8. 


Only three counties have floating debts, 


— Science (March 19 and 26) contains two curious articles by Professor 
Burt G, Wilder on anatomical nomenclature, or rather on the reform he pro- 
There certainly is ample room for it, but one cannot help think- 
ing that in his desire for set names Professor Wilder approaches pedantry. 
Why should we not speak of the names of certain organs instead of their 
organonemy ? or of their position instead of their toponmomy ? Again, the cor- 
tex of the brain is said to be the ecfa/ layer, although no ingenuity, however 
perverse, could mistake superficta/. Still, it is impossible not to respect the 
sincerity and thoroughness with which Dr. Wilder attacks the problem. His 
second paper is essentially a list of from one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and sixty names of parts in the brain. Of course a great deal is retained as it is, 
or but slightly altered. Wegive some examples of the changes: For ventricle 
we have celia, and, accordingly, rhinocelia, procela, dicelia, as the case may 
be. It is suggested that for convenience rhinencephalon, prosencephaion, etc., 
may be shortened into rhinen., prosen., etc. 


poses for it. 


The commissures are to be 
called the precommissura, medicommissura, and postcommissura. Professor 
Wilder opens a vast field for discussion. The acceptance of his nomencla- 
ture would be a revolution, indeed ; but he evidently is not sanguine of its 
early success. He says, truly enough, that ‘‘the trained anatomist shrinks 
from an unfamiliar word as from an unworn boot.” 

—Some months ago we noticed the report in an Athens newspaper of the 
discovery, by Mr. W. J. Stillman, of a very ancient Greek inscription on the 
island of Ithaca, in the neighborhood of the bay called Port Polis after some 
city whose remains are still traceable. At the time Mr. Stillman was un- 
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aware that he had been partly anticipated by Dr. Schliemann. The mural 
tablet, as the stone seems to be, is in two fragments, of which the right-hand 
and major part alone was observed by Schliemann. Mr. Stillman ransacked a 
heap of rubbish to find the counterpart, and having done so and taken a pho- 
tograph of both, sought in vain for an interpretation until he had submitted 
the inscription to Professor D. Comparetti, who has lately reported upon it to 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei (‘ Iscrizioni Greche di Olympia e di Ithaka,’ 
Rome, 1851). 


with archaic forms of 6 and 7, and very crudely carved in a friable rock. 


This eminent scholar finds the epigraph to be boustrophedon, 
Deciphered, it is seen to have had no relation to a sarcophagus (as Schlie- 
mann had hastily surmised in his ‘Ithaka, der Peloponnes und Troja’) or to 
the dead, but to have marked the spot of the hidden treasure of a temple 
dedicated to Athena, Rhea, and Hera. Probably, Comparetti conjectures, 
in time of war or revolution, the priests deposited the sacred furniture (ra 
éyrea) in a safe place, and with their own unskilled hands executed the 
inscription. Mr, Stillman could not learn that any pottery or objects of 
bronze or stone had been found near the demolished structure with which 
the tablet had apparently been associated, but with the new light afforded by 
Professor Comparetti’s determination of its significance he contemplates mak- 
ing further researches on the same spot. The exploration will now have a 
Captain Kidd attractiveness. We should notice that a heliotype of the tablet 
from Mr. Stillman’s negative accompanies the memoir, together with three 
reduced fac-similes of inscriptions at Olympia already interpreted (and very 
badly interpreted, as Comparetti endeavors to show) by Kirchhoff and other 
German savants. 

—The late earthquake on the island of Chio seems to be too remote to 
awaken much attention from the dwellers in the sixth and seventh stories of our 
New York hotels and manufacturing establishments, and whoever calls atten- 
tion to a possible danger from earthquakes on the island of Manhattan will be 
called an alarmist of the worst type. There is serious matter for reflection, 
however, in the prediction that our great cities will be destroyed by earth- 
quakes. The high price of land and the introduction of elevators or lifts in- 
duce builders to erect loftier and loftier structures. It may be affirmed that 
there is less danger to cities from fires in these high buildings, and the pre- 
sent difficulty of reaching the roofs with streams of water, than from earth- 
quakes. Scientific means can readily be provided for flooding upper stories 
with water; but there is no protection possible against the earthquake shock, 
which would feed the cracked and disjointed furnaces of the block with the 
tumbling superstructure. A comparatively slight movement, continued long 
enough, would suffice to topple over or crack the walls of a seven-story ware- 
house, and New England and the Middle States are not unacquainted with 
earthquakes of considerable strength. John Winthrop, Hollis Professor of 
Mathematics and Philosophy at Harvard College, has described the ‘‘ great 
earthquake which so lately [Tuesday, November 18, 1755] spread terror and 
threatened desolation throughout New England,” in a lecture delivered in 
the chapel of the college on the week following the earthquake. ‘The shocks 
were sufficient to throw bricks from the professor’s chimneys with a velocity of 
twenty-one feet per second, to burst a distiller’s cistern by the agitation of the 
liquor in it, and to break off the spindle of the vane on Faneuil Hall in Bos- 
ton. This spindle was a pine stick, five inches in diameter and ten feet in 
height, and carried a weight of thirty pounds on its top. Professor Win- 
throp, during a shock which followed the first one, felt the bricks of a 
hearth rise beneath his feet ; and in a foot-note he speaks of the wide extent 
of this earthquake which he noticed in New England. At Lisbon®the 
damage done far exceeded that in Massachusetts. This was due, he remarks, 
to the nature of the buildings, many of them being seven stories high, chiefly 
built of stone laid in clay. He dwells upon the danger to lofty buildings 
from undulating earthquakes, and remarks that ‘‘had Boston been built in 


that manner, probably at this day it would have been little better than a heap 
of ruins,” 


—In every century of New England’s history an earthquake has been 
chronicled of greater or less severity ; and who will maintain that severer ones 
are not in store for us? The accounts given of the ‘‘ dreadful earthquake of 
1775” are doubtless much exaggerated, but we have every reason to believe 
that Professor Winthrop’s account is a calm and philosophical one, and that 
his remark in regard to the danger to seven-story buildings is perfectly just. 
An earthquake which creates a yawning chasm, or even perceptible billows 
upon the surface of the ground, is not needed for the destruction of lofty 
warehouses, It is well known that if a structure should vibrate long enough 
synchronously with the vibrations in the ground produced by an earthquake the 
danger would be great even from comparatively slight shocks. There are Ame- 
rican architects who unite a good knowledge of mechanics and engineering with 
artistic taste ; but there are also architects who trust to builders and so-called 
practical men for their foundations, framework, and sustaining walls, and de- 
vote their attention mainly to the decorative and artistic branch of their pro- 
fession, These practical men rely upon existing conditions, are firm believers 
in the docirine of continuity, and economize where only an earthquake will 
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reveal theirscrimping. There are many large and showy structures in our cities 
whose walls have cracked from defects in engineering, which have been cov- 


ered up by architectural details. The architects should be the first to sound 


the alarm, and then the raunicipal authorities should be led to restrict the 


height of buildings on shaky foundations, They should be remind 
} 


the earth’s crust is very thin, and can be represented by the pencil-ma 





outlines a nickel cent on a piece of paper, the enclosed circle 


the earth; and that this thin crust is all that has separated them from a very 
rhe 1 


earth has 
them in the past, but it may rise any day to claim its own. 


hot and probably tumultuous region. been very lenient to 


—A parliamentary inquest into the attitude of the Catholic clergy towards 
the public schools in Belgium was lately ordered, and has revealed facts which 
are to be called surprising not with reference to the theory or the history of 
Some of the sworn testimony 


age in which we live. 


the Church, but to the 
just begun to be taken in February was commented on in a speech delivered 
in the lower House on Washington’s birthday by Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
Left. The that part of the 
budget which provided for the salaries of the clergy, and the Liberals, in view 


a Protestant member of the debate was upon 


of the fanatical and tyrannical opposition of the priests to the common-school 


1 } 


should 
Passu 


over the priestly vituperation of everybody connected with or responsible for 


system, proposed that the pay of these disturbers of the peace 


diminished proportionally to their neglect of their proper duties, 


the non-Catholic schools, up to the Government and the King himself, 
speaker showed that it is the rule to refuse the sacraments to pupils of thes¢ 
schools and their parents—to administer, the exception ; that the first com. 


pressing it 
pre mg wu, 










munion is, if not denied, evaded, even to the let 
absolution is refused not only to father and m« 


I to grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts; that persons are excommunicated for merely boarding ; 

tendants at the public schools, or for visiting families whose children so 
attend. In one case the conset] communal was excommunicated to the 


fourth generation for appointing a schoolmistress objectionable to 


Baptism is threatened to be withheld from future infants, The last sacra- 


forcing them to withdraw 


ment is withheld from dying parents as a means of 
their children. Some atrocious cases of this sort were related by Count Goblet 
d’Alviella: ‘‘ Le curé se promenait dans la chambre, frappant la table de son 
More 


revolting still are the counsels given to the wife in her sexual relations to het 


tricorne, lui disant qu’elle serait enterree dans le trou aux chiens,” ete, 
husband in order to force him to comply with the priest’s demands; the in- 
struction to the children to work upon the feelings of their parents by tears, 
or to disobey and defy them openly, to play truant, to to learn at 
These odious practices were proved by the testimony of the 


refuse 
school, etc. 


priests themselves. The cure of Virginal declared : ‘‘ J'ai dit que c’etait un 


moindre mal de tuer un homme que de voter pour un liberal, parce que le 
libéralisme est une herésie.””. As a consequence, hitherto peaceful communes 
has been a marked falling off 


in the church attendance, although in many cases the clerical service has been 


have been thrown into sad disorder, and there 


ostentatiously increased—a significant fact for a state which salaries its clergy. 
Among the Walloons a spirit of independence and resistance is manifested 
which augurs ill for the growth of Catholicism in their cantons; but among 
the Flamands the subjection is almost complete. *‘ I will ruin you,” is the 
frequent menace of the priest to the recalcitrant, and all sorts of boycotting 
are resorted to to overcome those who stand out. In more than one case a 
man’s business has been broken up by this policy. In short, if it were not 
for the name of the thing the Belgian Catholics might as well dispense with 


their ‘‘ religion.”’ 


—Perhaps no living archeologist has the art of administering his learning 
so as to make it seem more succulent and less pill-like than Olivier Royet, 
supplementary professor in the College of France and auxiliary director of 
the Beaux-Arts School. Quantin’s publication of the ‘ Monuments de I’art 
antique,’ to a set of heliogravure pilates which seem to reproduce the very 
substance of the originals, adds a set of notes by this author which are al- 
ways fresh, popular, epigrammatic, yet which science accepts as in harmony 
with its researches. The work is to be cémpleted in six parts, each con- 
taining fifteen folio illustrations, and it begins attractively with Tanagra 
figurines, the bronze dancers of Naples, and the lady Nai, gracefullest of 
Egyptian girl-figures. The perfection of the helio-process, whether applied 
to stained marble like the ‘‘ Hercules drawing his bow,” from the Carapanos 
collection, or the more archaic ‘‘ Hercules and the Cretan bull,” is satisfying 
beyond all that we have been accustomed to. In this work, for the first time, 
we obtain an authentic photographic representation of the Parthenon ‘‘ Deme- 
ter and Kore,” repeating the aspect of the originalstained stone, not of a plas- 
ter. In the notice of this divinest of groups M. Royet permits himself to 
speak slightingly of the Athenian school of sculpture, declaring it inferior to 
the school of the Peloponnesus, to which, indeed, Phidias belonged ; thus re- 
minding us that the political stimulus of Pericles not only silenced th: voice 
of rhapsodic poetry, but made Athens dependent upon provincial art. M. 


Quantin’s publication is regularly received by Mr. Bouton, in this city. 
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York: 

th studies of the splendid Re- 
ardy, and Flanders. ‘The remain- 


Bouton). The work, to 


les ol 


; will follow in cot and the impact upon Gothic and Roman 


ch Palladian luxury will be traced under influences widely differ- 


ording to latitude. The text is learnedly written by Léon Palustre, 


ems to be a wide reader, for he alludes to Perkins’s ‘ Italian Sculptors.’ 


The work, though it promises to be stuffed with information for architects, is 


not a work of information only, but has the popular interest of a most sug- 


idy of style and decoration, with pregnant hints for everybody, 
while it incidentally sugg is the most persuasive guide-book for a 
tour in France that we have 


‘Sacred Polynesian Folklore’ 


‘te - 


> 


217 of his newest publication, 


Sage der Polynesier—Kosmogonie und Theogonie.’ Leipzi 
A. Brockhaus. 8v 302 pp. 1581), the traveller, Dr. Adolph Bastian, re- 
marks that ‘* One of the problems to be solved by ethnology is that of making 
itural science. We mean by this that in psychology the induc- 
The 
materials to serve as quarry-stones for the edifice of psychologic science must 
rhese 


the various nations and races of the globe, 


psychology an 
tive method must become the leading mode of investigation. 
be furnished by ethnology. quarry-stones will be the social, religious, 
and esthetic ideas found among 
but a critical selection of them can be made only after establishing standard 
rules for their adoption.” To these principles Bastian has endeavored to give 
a long series of publications, in which ethnographic material is 


To illustrate one striking 


currency by 
presented by means of the comparative method. 
fact or idea he often adduces a dozen or more, gathered from the most di- 
verse tribes, zones, and epochs, as parallels. In his work on America (‘ Die 
Culturlander des alten America’) this method is, especially in the second vol- 
ume, much abused, even to the point of obscurity. But in the volume on 
‘Polynesian Folklore’ the author seems more intent upon presenting the re- 
sults of mythologic studies made during a trip to these regions in 1879 and 
1880, in his capacity as director of the Royal Museums at Berlin, than upon 
illustrating them by comparisons with other mythologic systems. While pro- 
fessing belief in the high importance of mythology (in its most ancient, un- 
h, he shows that, respecting some island- 


defiled shape) for ethnic resear 
groups of that vast ocean call.J the South Sea, we have forfeited the chance 
of securing some of the links necessary for obtaining the full system of 
Polynesia: 


certainly had the good fortune to obtain excellent information, and even 


1 cosmogony and theogony. However this may be, Dr. Bastian has 
mythologic texts in the native tongues, on the creation of the world, of the 
deities, of the plants and animate beings, from colonists, missionaries, and 
natives of New Zealand and Hawaii, which, we trust, will go far towards clear- 
inz up many of the mysteries of speculation indulged in by the gifted and 
thoughtful Polynesian race. The Hawaiian text of the Creation Myth, He 
Pule Haiau, fills not less than twenty-two pages, and candid students of Bas- 


tian’s commentary upon it must admire this mental production of so-called 


VON HOLST’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 

| ee opinion so commonly expressed last year that the office of Vice-Presi- 

dent is of very little account any way, and that it makes no matter who 
is nominated for it, receives an instructive commentary in the fact that the 
new volume of Von Holst’s ‘Constitutional History’ has for its termini the 
administrations of two Vice-Presidents, accidentally raised to the Presidency. 
The administrations of Tyler and Fillmore mark the most important turning- 
points in our political history between ‘‘the era of good feeling” and the 
outbreak of the 
which first made slavery a leading question in our politics ; the other was dis- 


"igh tes ° a 
civil war. ‘Thé one consummated the annexation of Texas, 


tinguished by the Compromise measures which made slavery ¢he leading ques- 
tion. No 


more upon political questions was largely conditioned 


The position of both Tyler and Fill- 
by the fact that they 
were not elected to the office that they held ; nobody knew or cared for their 


r was this a mere accident. 


opinions while they were candidates, and the moral independence which 
might have resulted from this if they had been abler and stronger men was 
more than counterbalanced by the weakness and isolation of their political 
position, 

Our history presents no other so sudden and radical change in political 
issues and party relations as that which took place during the administration 


* ‘Verfassung und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Von Dr. H. v. Holst, 
*rofessor an der Universitat Freiburg i. B. I. Theal. Staatensouveranetst und Sklaverei. 3 Abthei- 
Von der Annexion von Texas bis zum Kompromiss von 18s0._ [Verfassungsgeschichte der 
gten Staaten von Amerika seit der Administration Jackson's. Zweiter Band.}’ Berlin: Ver- 
ven Julius Springer. 1881 
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and ‘*‘ log-cabin ’"’"—was a serious political contest of a gen- 


of John Tyler. campaign of 1840—so far as it was not made up of 

aa ippecanoe ~ 
I 

uine type, carried on upon economical questions of the most fundamental 


characier: the tariff, the bank, the sub-treasury. In 1844 all was changed, 
These economical questions had been relegated to a secondary place, and the 
great issue of the election was the annexation of Texas—not a pure question 
of policy, the acquisition of so much territory and the augmentation of the 
national power in that degree, but at bottom a question of the extension of 
slavery. From that time, although the fact was not at once clearly apparent 
and acknowledged, slavery formed the paramount issue in our politics. But it 
must be noticed that it was the extension of slavery that thus became the lead- 
ing issue. The existence of slavery in the States was a wholly different ques- 
tion, and one which under our political system could never be more than a moral 
By the Abolitionists, not less than by the country at large, political 
action was regarded as possible only where the nation as such had direct au- 


issue. 
thority—that is, in the District of Columbia and the Territories. It was 
upon this question, therefore, that the great controversy was waged for nearly 
twenty years, ending at last in war; a controversy complicated and embit- 
tered by the moral question of slavery in the States, but which in its suc- 
cessive phases—the annexation of Texas, the Wilmot Proviso, repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, Squatter Sovereignty, even in a degree the Fugitive 
Slave Law—concerned itself with the right and duty of the nation to prohibit 
slavery in all places which were within its own jurisdiction. 

This great contest fell into two distinct periods, divided by the passage of the 
Compromise measures of 1850. Hitherto the controversy had been in a cer- 
tain sense masked, and the old parties, divided originally on economical and 
constitutional questions, took no decided and antagonistic stand upon the great 
question of slavery. All this time it was not difficult to forecast the posi- 
tion which they would eventually take upon the question of slavery in the 
This question was at bottom a question of the power of the 
} 


ne 


Territories. 
national Government ; and the Democratic party had always stood upon t 
doctrine that the national Government had no powers but what were expli- 
citly granted by the organic law. Of course, therefore, the Democratic party 
was certain as a party to oppose the exercise of power in this regard by the 
general Government. Again, even when the issues were economical ones, 
the parties tended to divide by sectional lines. The Whig line of policy— 
tariff and bank—was identified with the great commercial and monetary in- 
terests, and these interests were all centred in the great cities of the North. 
Long before the period under consideration the war-cry of the Democrats had 
been opposition to banks and other corporations—hard money, free-trade, anti- 
monopoly, Naturally the South, having no large monetary interests, asso- 
ciated itself more and more with the Democratic party ; this party could not 
afford, therefore, when the question of slavery became paramount, to cut loose 
from that section where it found its principal strength, and was forced both 
by its fundamental principle and its sectional affiliations, to oppose itself to 
the prohibition of slavery in the Territories. The Whig party, on the other 
hand, was incapable of espousing frankly and earnestly the cause of free soil. 
This issue was too far removed from the economical questions which were its 
primary concern to enlist its sympathies very heartily ; moreover, it had a 
sufficient following in the South to make it unwilling to alienate that part of 
its supporters. What might have resulted if Webster had had Calhoun’s 
earnestness of conviction and intensity of purpose, it is impossible to say. 
The Democratic party, allied with the South, had a leaderand a programme ; 
the Whig party had neither. No result, therefore, was possible but that 
which followed : the Southern Whigs one by one passed over to the Demo- 
cratic party, which thus was converted more and more into an essentially 
Southern party ; the majority of the Northern Whigs gathered about new 
leaders, with a new name, and a positive policy ; while a few old Whigs in 
both sections, unwilling to join either of the two live parties, clung hopelessly 
to their old organization until it was overwhelmed in the storms of war. 

Dr. von Holst’s new volume narrates the first stage of this contest, ex- 
tending from the annexation of Texas to the passage of the Compromise 
measures of 1850—the period when slavery was rapidly becoming the leading 
issue, but was not yet recognized as such ; when contests were fought on false 
issues, leaders were blind to the signs of the times, and party names were fast 
losing their significance ; a period of compromise and moral decline. The 
great Compromise of 1850 proved that compromise was no longer possible, and 
from that time there was a new spirit and earnestness in politics. But during 
the period before us the past was dead, and the new life had not yet begun. 
There was, it is true, a certain greatness in the history of these years. 
The three illustrious statesmen of the middle period of the republic 
were still in the strength of their powers, and their influence was still 
all-powerful ; but they were disappointed men, and none of them, ex- 
cept Calhoun, understood or sympathized with the spirit of his time. 
They all passed from the stage at almost the same date—a date which 
nearly coincided with the close of this period, and were succeeded by 
men who, if less able and eloquent, were better fitted than they to do the 


work of their generation. In the character of the leaders, therefore, as well 
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as in the character of the contest, the volume before us deals with a period 
which affords less to excite sympathy and engage the imagination than either 
that which precedes or that which follows. The author’s strength lies in 
analysis ; and the tangled politics of the period—the negotiations with Mexico | 
and with England, the nominations of 1848, the Compromise movement and 
But 
for personal character—one of his strongest points—this period affords little 
scope. Its great men have already been sufficiently characterized in the 
former volumes ; the great men of the ten years which followed are not yet 
fairly upon the stage. 
paratively secondary characters as Polk, Taylor, and Cassius M. Clay—men 
whose individuality was of great consequence in their own generation, and 


its triumph—all these are traced with great minuteness and clearness. 


We have, therefore, in this field oniy such com- 


who are admirably sketched here, but whose influence and importance were 
On the other hand, the events which really stirred the emo- 
tions, and excited the interest of a genuine contest, the events which are seen 
now to have been the precursors of the mighty struggle which was coming, 
are not those in which Dr. von Holst is at his best. That part of history 
which appeals to the imagination does not come within the range of his 


very transient. 


highest powers. He by no means neglects the heroic contest carried on by 
Adams, Giddings, and Hale; the long struggle for the election of Speaker, 
when New England was ‘‘ahevin’ the honor of a chance at the Speakership 
’; and, above all, the great debate of 1850, one of the 


most impassioned and momentous in our history. 


showered upon her’ 
Sull he treats it analyti- 
cally rather than concretely, as, we may say, an Anglo-Saxon historian would 
do. 
learn from this volume the events of these years, the characters and motives 
of the leading men, the intrigues of both politics and diplomacy ; but that if 
he would enter into the spirit of the times he must supplement it with the 
‘ Biglow It may be said that this is a constitutional, not a political, 





What we mean will be best expressed by saying that the student will 


Papers.’ 


history. Very true; and yet one of its titles is ‘* Verfassung und Demo- 


kratie.” And we all know how much more real insight into the English Con- 
stitution one gets from Mr. Bagehot’s book than from, for instance, Mr. 
May’s. Mr. May’s is simply descriptive and analytic, Mr. Bagehot employs 
the imagination as well as the intellect. 
qualities in one writer. 


The truth is, we cannot expect all 
In analysis of character, institutions, and events Dr, 
von Holst ranks far above writers like Mr. May; and all we have asked is 
that his book should be sapplemented Wy the vivid picture which he does not 
aim to give. . 

This volume consists of seventeen chapters, and is devoted in the main to 
the three great series of events which distinguished these six years—the 
Mexican War, the settlement of the Northwestern boundary, and the Com- 
promise of 1850. ‘The Oregon question, the least familiar of all here dis- 
cussed, receives a masterly and exhaustive treatment. 


Even this was not dis- | 
connected with the slavery question, far as Oregon seemed to be from the actual | 
slave territory ; and the demeanor of the Administration towards its two anta- 
gonists is well expressed in the sub-titles of the two chapters—‘‘ Towards strong 
England, a warlike policy with the sword hung upon the wall,” ‘ 
weak Mexico, a policy of peace with the drawn sword.” 
questions and events not directly connected with either of the three specified 
are handled incidentally—the ‘‘ spoils” system and the theories of radical 
democracy, Mr. Hoar’s mission to South Carolina, the tariff of 1846, etc. It ! 
need not be said that the tone is throughout that of a sympathizer with the 
North. The arrogance and perfidy that marked the treatment of Mexico are 
well shown up ; and Dr. von Holst throws upon General Taylor a part of the 
responsibility for this, in his first aggressive acts (p. 189). Indeed, he does 
not give General Taylor as much credit as is usual for simplicity of character | 
and blunt independence ; he was early seized, he thinks, by the Presidential’ 
fever, and readily allowed the politicians to use his name, even if he never 
suffered himself to be warped from his honesty of purpose. For Seward he ex- 
presses high admiration, and says that his utterance, at this juncture, of the 
claims of the ‘‘ higher law” ‘‘ would alone have been enough to engrave his 
name for ever upon the tables of American history ” (p. 403). 

We are glad to see that the deficiency of the former volumes in helps to 
the reader are amply remedied in this. There is an elaborate table of con- 
tents, referring to the substance of every chapter, page by page ; and the eye | 
is further assisted by headings to the pages. 
plete index to the work when finished. 


Towards | 
And, of course, many 


The publisher promises a com- 


REED’S JAPAN.* 
F Mr. Reed’s narrative and compilation may be called ‘ Beaten Tracks in 
Japan,’ it is none the less fresh in flavor and unhackneyed in style. Miss | 
Bird journeyed painfully in the valleys, and hence took low views of the | 
“‘ Land of the Gods.” ~The member of Parliament abroad in Japan breathed 
the air of the mountain-tops and sea-shore, and seems to take wide and lofty 
views of everything within his ken. It is rather amusing to find him saying 


‘ vols, Its History, Traditions, and Religions. By Sir Edward J. Reed, K C.B., F.R.S,M.P" | 


vo. London: John Murray 


The Nation. 


of a previous work on Japan that ‘the key in which Mr. —— has pitched 
his work is likewise somewhat too high for pleasant perusal in our country” 
(England), and then to discover that he has himself caught the infection of 
admiration. He not only praises most things Japanese, but seems bound to 


His 


strictures on British diplomatic policy in ‘T6kid, and his advocacy of the 


protect, maintain, and defend the ideas of New Japan before the world, 


Japanese side of many questions, have already provoked long and loud disap- 
proval from the clubs and newspapers of Yokohama. It is but simple fact to 
state, by way of enlightenment, that the mainspring of British policy at the 
Mikado’s Foreign Office lies in the hongs of the port, and commercial neces- 
Phe trader exiled from home 
and consumed with the desire to make his fortune quickly and then go back 


sity is apt to override abstract ideas of justice. 
to live within theatre-train distance of London, is able to bring a strong pres- 
sure upon his minister and consul while on heathen soil. It is rare that even 
a British ‘‘ visiting statesman ”’ is able to take a view of the situation above 
that of the commercial conscience. 

Having designed for the Japanese Government three iron-clad vessels of 
and 
see their country, the ex-naval constructor may have gratefully accepted the 
loan of the spectacles offered to him in Tokio. 


war, and being invited by their admirals and cabinet officers to come out 
As he travelled in the richest 
and most interesting portions of the Empire, the panorama left on his mind is 
He arrived 
on the soil January 10, 1879, and left, so at least we gather, in March, 


strikingly different in outline and color from that of Miss Bird's. 
1ss0 
He had no idea of writing a book, but his experience as editor of the Ve- 
chanic’s Magazine, and as a writer on naval architecture, has made comp si- 


tion habitual and facile. We find him writing verses on the scenery even 


n the A.jws 
in the sage. 





while bowling over the rough roads in a srm-riki-sha, or swinging 
Even in the chapters devoted to religion and history he shows the animal 
spirits and the intellectual zest of a man in the prime of life accustomed to 
look at things in a practical light. He handles questions in an easy, off-hand 


way which the casual reader will certainly enjoy, though it may startle the 


plodding scholar, Plain people, looking at the subject in hand without 
glasses, and in the light of common day, will be apt to say that the secret of 
Mr. Reed’s general accuracy lies in the fact that his chambers in London are 
not very distant from the Japanese Legation. ‘They may even add that the 
young diplomatists there have taken great interest in the work as a campaign 
document in the contest concerning treaty revision now going on 


in 
of the 


His CX\- 


cellent plea for the full recognition sovereign rights , and her 


{ of Japan 
treatment on terms of absolute equality by treaty Powers, would have fa: 
more weight if uttered by one in no way indebted to or directly influenced 
by the Japanese officials. There is no doubt, however, of the justness of 
the claim of Japan to be treated as an equal in the diplomacy of Christen- 
dom, and not as a conquered tributary or semi-barbarous state. The adhe- 
rence by our Government at Washington to the old policy of diplomatic 
solidarity in T6ki6, making the binding force of a treaty to rest upon the 
consent of European nations, seems to us anomalous and anti-American. 
One would suppose, after the iniquitous concert of the United States with the 
three European Powers at Shimonoscki in 1864, and the subsequent extor- 
tion of an ‘‘indemnity ’—ridiculous by its very exaggeration—that the folly 
of diplomatic solidarity would have been demonstrated, and the absurd tradi- 
tion abandoned. Mr. Reed faithfully shows that the supreme object of the 
embassy that compassed the globe in vain in 1872 was to secure the with- 
drawal of the obnoxious extra-territoriality clause. Their failure was utter, 
and all the subordinate advantages gained by studying western civilization at 
home scarcely sufficed to coat the bitter pill. The fruits of their experience 
and observations have just been published in Tokid, but their hope of govern- 
ing foreigners in Japan has not yet been realized. Consular judges and the 
legations in the capital can snap their fingers at Japanese laws and customs, 
break the quarantine, and keep the tariff to suit themselves. 

Following out the method of the American work which he seems to have 
made his model, Mr. Reed divides his work into two parts ; the first treating 
of the history of Japan, and the second of his personal experiences in the 
country. After an introductory chapter on ‘‘ The Land and its Inhabitants” 
and another on ‘* The God-period,” he discusses ‘* The Shinto Religion.” 
Here, like most writers off the soil, he is wise above what is written, and 
dogmatic beyond what is formulated by the Shinto revivalists themselves. 
He has misunderstood Mr. Ernest Satow in his translation of the opening 
sentence of the Kojiki, or Shinto ‘ Bible ’—‘‘In the beginning, neither hea- 
ven, nor earth, nor the sun, zor anything else existed.”” The italics are Mr. 
Reed's, who attempts to prove that, to the Japanese mind, a Supreme Crea- 
tor first had being, and originated all things. So far from this, the text and 
context of the Kojiki show that the phrase, ‘‘nor anything else,” refers to 
visible, familiar objects. The profoundly metaphysical idea of infinite space 
is unknown to the ancient Japanese writings. That the Kojiki teaches, as 
Mr. Reed asserts, ‘‘ there existed in the beginning one god, and nobody and 
nothing besides,”” before chaos or earth or heaven came into being, the simple 
reading of the Kojiki’s opening sentence will show to be a fancy. That 


matter came into existence first, and deity afterwards, is the simple and per- 





The 


the former containing 


having the 


ter 


ind written 


olu 


ancient texts were written, 
It is rather surprising to find 
the 


takes similar liberties ; but 


tary motion. 
late rarefied air of 
he 


freedom in antiquity. 
writer, 


sche 


correctly puts mat- 
The 


’ largely utilized by Mr. Reed, is by Captain J. 


me of creation, and mind or deity second. 
English gentleman,” but an American, formerly 


literature, language, and religions, we find the 

Japan fi 

The author 

lars very judicially, and the composition of these two handsome volumes 
He gratefully 
his authorities, one work, ‘The Mikado’s Empire,’ receiving 


n faithfully sketched and brought down to within a twelve- 


has used the translations and notes of foreign and native 


within the sp 


ice of a few months shows remarkable industry. 
( kn wh dg > 
the honor of no less than sixty-three quotations. In the second volume Mr. 
Reed takes us with him in a rapid 


l 
Ozaka, Nara, Isé shrines, Nagoya, Shidzuoka, and 
mountains. 


journey to Nagasaki and the Inland Sea, 
Hakone 


He tells us just enough of himself to enliven our interest, while 


Kidto, the the 
he not only points out the present beauty of the landscape, but casts on it the 
light 


The scenery of Japan is wondrously fascinating to the student of her history. 


of past history. ‘To us the special charm of the book lies in just this. 
Every battle-field, castle, lake and sea-shore, mountain and temple, is mnemo- 
nic. Mr. Reed has helped to do for Japan what, in a greater way, Farrar has 
done for Palestine and Lossing for our own country. 
the | f 


yeauty of the women and the courtesy Ol 
of everything, even the discomfort of travel, a prismatic 


Mr. Reed appreciates 
all classes, seeing on the edge 
He 


in summer, 


gleam. 


tra- 


velled in winter—the time of clothing. Miss Bird saw the people 


when clothing is scant. He has the sezse of the interesting, and there are 
in his itinerary. 
ot 


that could be desired. 


few dull pages 


king, the mechanical execution of the work is all 


As a piece book-m g, 
rhe illustrations are especially fine, from photog: iphs 
or sketches drawn on the spot, except eight full-page drawings from Hokusai, 
To 


study them carefully is to receive a good insight into Japanese art. The com- 


which were engraved, as they ought to have been, by natives in Japan, 


parative table of Japanese and African words given in the Appendix, de- 


he 
ne 


signed to illustrate t theory of the descent of the Japanese from a Turano- 
In the list 
‘* Japanese ” roots—evidently compiled from no uniform source—are a num- 


ber of words of purely Chinese origin, and others so badly spelled and mis- 
written a 


out by Mr. Hyde Clark. 


too nel 


African race, shows much industry and misdirected energy. of 


to make all analogies based on them misleading. The list is made 
The 
t present to shed any light on a deeply interesting subject. 


It may be safely said that Reed’s ‘ Japan’ 


theory is indeed ‘‘ novel and far-reaching,” 


but ulous 
is the best book on the subject yet 
written by an Englishman, and is far more truly a history than that, so-called, 
of Mr. F. 


relations with the Tycoon and 


©. Adams, which narrates chiefly the British naval and diplomatic 


the Mikado. 


COPPEE’S CONQUEST OF SPAIN.* 


( INTEMPORANEOUSLY with the decline of Mohammedan political 
power there has 


been going on a change in the attitude of European 
When Sale pub- 
lished his translation of the Koran (1734) he was accused of being a Moham- 


literature towards the Mohammedan religion and its founder. 


medan in disguise, because he did not consider it necessary to represent the 
ior of But 
n’s fears have diminished Works relating to the 


that work as an incarnation of imposture, cruelty, and sin. 


o has their hatred. 
ory of Mohammedan nations are becoming both more instructive and 

his is especially true of Professor Coppée’s book. It will 
re from beginning to end. In his preface Mr. Coppée 
\ ol 


the authorities upon which he has relied. By far the 


most important of these is a translation made by Don Pascual de Gayangos, 


published in 1843 by the ‘* Oriental Translation Fund,” of an Arabic writer, 


Al Makkari, who compiled from other Arabic writers a history of the Mo- 
* ‘History of the Cor 


which they achieved and imparted to 
1881. 2 vols, 8vo, pp. xxxiii.-455, 496 


quest of Spain by the Arab-Moors. With 


Europe. By Henry Coppee.' 


a sketch of the Civilization 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co 


Nation. 
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hammedan dynasties in Spain, Mr. Coppee says he is more indebted to the 


voluminous notes of the translator than to the work itself, but careful exami. 


nation reveals so much reliance upon the Arabic author that it would not, per. 


iaps, have been out of place to mention that he was an African Arab, who 


airo about 1630, or nine hundred years after the prin. 


compiled his work at ¢ 
l events of the conquest of Spain. 


The 


Mohammedanism from its origin to the invasion of Spain, a 


Coppeée’s work is divided into ten books. first sketches the 
of 

i very clear and satisfactory account of the causes which led to t} 
The second book treats of the histogy of Spain previous to the con. 

The successive invasions of the Romans and of the northern bar. 
barians, Huns, Alans, Suevi, Vandals, and Goths, are disposed of in the first 
chapter. ‘Though necessarily a mere outline, and, as the author says, pre- 
senting only well-known facts, it is one of his best pieces of literary work. 
manship. When the Goths came they came to stay, and the remaining 
chapters of the book give the history of the Gothic kingdom of Spain, and de. 
pict its condition when the Arab-Moors, urged by religious zeal and tempted by 
stories of its wealth and its weakness, swooped down to its destruction. 1 ia 
the 
period from A.D. 711, when the Arabs crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, to the 


next five books comprise the history proper of the conquest, covering 
death of Abdu-r-rahman I., in 788, when the Moslem power was fully estab. 
lished. From this point Mr. Coppee gives, in Book viii., a sketch of the 
history until the final extinction of the Moslem power by Ferdinand and Isa. 
bella in 1492. It was during this period, at the close of the reign of Al. 
hakem II., in 976, that Spain became the most populous, the richest 


and 
» and 


the most enlightened country in Europe, and Cordova the most magnificent 
capital in the world. The ninth and tenth books treat of the civilization 
and intellectual culture and achievements of the Arab-Moors. 

Even some of those points in which we find this work defective as a his- 
tory increase the charm of its perusal. The critic will shake his head over 
many of the details of the stories of “7 Cid Campeador and the ‘* Dolorous 
Rout of Roncesvalles” ; but they have been told so long and believed by so 
many that an acquaintance with them has almost become part of a liberal 
education, and Mr. Coppée repeats them with a confidence and an enthusiasm 
which will no doubt infect many of his readers. He never likes to reject 
good story because the evidence in support of it is weak. If some of its in- 
cidents are absurd or impossible, he endeavors by ingenious reasoning to | 
But the 


process has sometimes too close a resemblance to that of the historical nov: 


it in such shape that it is possibly true and certainly interesting. 


It is the picturesqueness more than the importance of an event upon whic! 
he loves to linger. The philosophical reflections are often rather common- 
place. 
quently that history repeats itself. 


We are, for example, reminded in varying phrases a little too fre- 
The elaborate chapter in which the 
author attempts to refute Gibbon’s opinion as to what might have happened 
had the Mohammedans defeated Charles Martel, seems to us to occupy space 
which might have been better employed, notwithstanding Mr. Coppée’s efforts 
to justify its insertion. There is, to our mind, a general tendency to diffuse- 
ness which savors of magazine-writing. 
of detail. On p. 2, 


We can only refer to a few matters 
vol. i., we read : 


‘On Friday, the 16th of July, A.p. 622, Mohammed . . fled fro: 
Mecca . . . he arrived at the city called Yathreb. . . . It was also on Fri- 
day, two weeks later, that he entered this protecting town. From the forme: 
day, called el Hijrah, or the emigration, the Mohammedans date the beg 
ning of their calendar. From the coincidence of the two they establish 
that day of the week, Friday, as Yawn (Yawm ?) el joma, the day of assem! 
for prayer.” 

Mr. Coppée cites ‘a note to chap. lxii. of Sale’s Koran which falls far 
short of justifying his statements. It would be possible to cite a great num- 
ber of manuals, dictionaries, cyclopedias, etc., which state the same thing 
Even Gibbon in his text seems to regard the Hijrah and the commencement 
of the Mohammedan era as coincident, but he corrects the false impression: i! 
a note. The era commences, as Mr. Coppée states, on Friday, July 16, 622, 
that day being, in that year, the first of the Arabian month Moharram. But 
Mohammed did not leave Mecca nor did he arrive at Yathreb (Medina) on 
that day. Silvestre de Sacy says that he left Mecca on the 8th of Rabi! 
(Monday, September 20), and arrived at Medina on Tuesday, the 16th of the 
same month (Tuesday, September 28). But other Oriental scholars place the 
date of the departure from Mecca a week earlier, viz., the Ist of Rabi 1 (Mon- 
day, Sept. 13). The Khalif Omar fixed the year in which the Hijrah oc- 
curred as the first year of the Mohammedan era. In other respects he left 
the calendar unchanged. 

Mr. Coppée repeats the story of the burning of the Alexandrian Library 
(vol. i. p. 52). Gibbon supposed he had exploded it, one among his many 
reasons being that it was first mentioned by Abulpharagius, a writer who 
lived more than six hundred years after the event. Dean Milman, whom 
Mr. Coppée refers to as his authority, attempted to revivify the story by men- 
tioning four other Arabic writers who told the tale. He gives the names but 
net the dates of these writers. Three of them lived long after Abulphara- 
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gius; the remaining one, Abdollatiph, died after Abulpharagius was born, 
and very likely the latter copied from the former. The four do not increase 
the credibility of the story. We believe it has been kept alive bythe barbaric 
sententiousness of the order which the Khalif is said to have given for the 
destruction of the library: ‘‘If these writings of the Greeks agree with the 
Koran, they are useless and need not be preserved ; if they disagree, they are 
with the 
jaconic judgment pronounced by Schlosser, the learned Professor of History 


We are inclined to agree 


pernicious and ought to be destroyed.” gree 


at Heidelberg: ‘* Die ganze Erzahiung ist ein Marchen,” 
Mohx ie 
medans of Africa when Spain was invaded, Mr. Coppée tells with what skill 


In relating the history of Musa, the chief commander of the 
he conciliated the barbarous tribes, by assuring them that they were of the 
same race as the Arabs and ‘‘ were destined to have a glorious share in the 
victorious fortunes of their brethren from the East.” ‘This was not a stroke 
of policy on the part of Musa; he believed in the prediction, It had been 
current among the Mohammedans for more than half acentury. It originated 
with the Khalif Omar, who said that he had heard it from Mohammed him- 
celf. 

At the time of the invasion, Ceuta, on the African side of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, was still in possession of the Goths under the command of a 
Count Ilyan. It is related that his daughter Florinda had fallen a victim 
to the arts or the violence of Roderick, the Gothic king. Partly from re- 
venge and partly from political motives Ilyan turned traitor. 
labors under every sort of historical difficulty. 


The story 
Mr. Coppée devotes a great 
Of Llyan he says (vol. i. p. 
The Ilyan of 
history is the resultant of many LIlyans as presented by the reason or fancy of 


deal of space to investing it with a plausibility. 
86): ‘* He appears to us in many and vague shapes. 


the writers who have undertaken to present his likeness.” And again (¢4. p. 
): ** Let me call attention, finally, to the mists that envelop the person- 
ality and the authority of Ilyan himself. We can only dimly discern him as 


a distinct character. Yet this dim and shadowy form, whose very 
existence the critical historian might not unreasonably doubt, plays one of the 
most important parts in Mr. Coppée’s narration of the invasion. LIlyan at the 
critical moment makes his treasonable overtures to Musa. 


latter 


‘I hey come to the 
‘ 


‘like a miraculous answer to his prayers.” Ilyan makes a preliminary 


invasion, and comes back laden with plunder to tempt the greed of the Arab. 
Ilyan guides the Arabs across the Straits of Gibraltar; he conducts them 
through the passes; he cunningly manages that the Gothic king, Roderick, 
shall be in northern Spain when the invasion takes place; he brings rein- 
forcements to the Arabs before the great battle which decides the fate of 
Roderick and his kingdom. We submit that it does not render the picture 
entirely truthful to write under one of its most important figures, ‘* perhaps 
this ought to be omitted.” 

In the opening chapter of Book ix. Mr. Coppée returns to the Eastern 
khalifs, more especially Haroun Alraschid. 
Khalif Al Hadi, his cousin, in 786. Haroun was not the cousin but the half- 
brother of Al Hadi. Both were sons of the Khalif Al Mahdi. Mr. Coppcée 
says Haroun sent presents to Charlemagne ‘‘ which astonished the Western 
world by their value, their rarity, and the ingenuity displayed in their con- 
struction,” 


He says Haroun succeeded the 


sé 


Among them was ‘‘a linen tent of such fineness of texture that 
it could be folded into a very small compass, and yet when pitched it rose so 
high in air that an arrow shot by the strongest arm could not pass over its 
summit.”” This is manifestly only another version of the story of the pavi- 
lion which the fairy Pari Banou, in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” sent to the Sul- 
tan of India. Indeed, in regard to this whole story Professor Palmer in his 
recent life of Haroun Alraschid says: ‘‘I am afraid it must be relegated to 
the ever-increasing category of exploded popular errors.” 

in his chapter on the Arabic language we think Mr. Coppéee is inclined to 
exaggerate its influence upon the Spanish. We can notice only a single 
point ; he says (vol. ii. p. 343): ‘‘ Tothe Arabic the Spanish language cer- 
tainly owes its syllabic accent.” On the contrary, the Spanish probably 
Owes its accent in the great majority of cases to the source of most of its 
characteristics, the Latin. No direct relationship has been satisfactoyly 
shown to exist between the Latin and the Arabic, yet it so happens that the 
rules of accent in the two languages are exactly the same. ‘They might be 
transferred from the grammar of either language to that of the other without 
altering a word. Where the accent in Spanish seems inconsistent with the 
genius of the Latin language it can be shown to arise from causes quite inde- 
pendent of Arabic influence. Of course this remark does not apply to adopt- 
ed Arabian words, the number of which, however, is much smaller than is 
usually supposed. 


The American Code of Manners. A study of the usages, laws, and obser- 
vances which govern intercourse in the best.social circles, and of the princi- 
ples which underlie them. Reprinted from Andrews’s American Queen. 
(New York: W. R. Andrews.)—It appears from the preface of this little 
manual of good breeding that the editor of the American Queen has been 


The Nation. IR! 


he writers of which 


for some time ‘‘ the recipient of innumerable letters,” t 
have begged him ‘‘ to enlighten them as to some vexed questions of etiquette 


These letters show how widespread is the interest in the subject, for they 


come from ‘‘ young ladies,” from ‘t young housekeepers,” from ** young men 


rising in the world” and ‘‘ beginning to aspire toward that knowledge of 
society from which they have been debarred by a youth of industry,” from 
‘‘elderly peo} le”’ whose children are to be introduced to polite society ’ 
fact, from all classes and conditions of people thirsting for instruct r c 
great subject of manners. In order to answer them collectively Mr. Andrew 

wrote a series of articles, which are now incorporated into this book, cove yy 
the whol gre und. The author divides books of etiquette into three cl 


first, those written by people who either know nothing of society or.‘* have 





only been permitted a glimpse of its coarser manifestations at a wat 
place”; second, by those who seek by publications of this kind to gratify a 
feeling of revenge arising from anger at not having been admitted to society 


and third, those written by people who know so much of society that 


‘forget the steps by which they have risen.”” According to our experie 
g ] ) } g 


most books of the kind come under the first head, and the author has 


tainly omitted a very large class of books which, though they do not profess 
to teach good etiquette, often throw a strong light on the subject of breed 
—that is to say, tourists’ books giving accounts of the mann 


he manners preva gin Amer a 





foreign countries, English descriptions of t 
and American descriptions of English manners, French accounts of German 
etiquette and German reflections upon French society, These are not only 
} 


valuable for the purposes avowed by the author but often because they 





throw a reflected light upon the manners and breeding of the observer 
self. ‘he author further insists that no book of etiquette, even when written 
by an expert, can be perfect, for, as he says, etiquette is ** 
ful, and uncertain”; but we may make some approach to this. The tu 

mental rule which he ingists upon throughout is that the forgetfulness of self 


haxi 
asis of 


and the recognition of the rights of others are the 





but any one who looks through his treatise with a view to quah If to 
perform his part in society will find that this moral ground is after all insuffi- 


cient to furnish a correct guide in matters of detail 

lo turn at once to the bedy of the book, it will be found full of the mos 
valuable information upon points of the most abstruse chara 
no subject which has so deeply engaged the attention of thoughtful persons 


as the matters discussed in the 





in the field of enquiry covered by our at 


seventh chapter: ‘* Who should bow first? Who should speak first? Who 


should call first?” ‘The author thinks that ‘‘ we are on a sliding-scale in 


America. No one knows with thorough exactitude where he stands socially, 








as every one may from the humblest position rise to the very highest. The 
fore, if a person have assumption, arrogance, pretension, he may assume to 
, | ; 


be a great personage, and may by his manner hurt the feelings of some other 


} 
humbler person. We call such a person a snob, and he deserves the odious 
name.” It follows from this that to assume an air of lofty disdain and to 


1 


affect not to know people whom we know perfectly wellis a snobbish and vi 





gar thing. This paves the way for the consideration of the important point, 


which is: ‘‘ Who should bow first.””. Some authorities insist that a gentle 
man should not bow toa lady until she bows to him; the author says that 
} 


this is all wrong: ‘* A gentleman should always bow first toa lady, no matter 


} 


whether she returns it or not; if he sees by her face that she does not wish to 


return it he can refrain from bowing the next time.”” This is on the ground 
that ‘‘a lady, particularly an elderly one and a society leader, perhaps, has so 
many acquaintances that she does not remember all the young men who have 
been presented.” This, however, does not seem to settle the question con- 
clusively, for it may be that the young man has quite as many acquaintances 
as the lady, even if an elderly one. He may himself, too, very likely be a 
society leader ; in fact, a very large number of the leaders of society at the 
present time are of what would have been considered fifty years ago a com- 
paratively immature age. Our own opinion is, and it has been arrived at 
after long reflection, that both persons should bow simultaneously ; perhaps in 
the case of very near-sighted persons a little latitude might be given, provid- 
ing the fact of myopia can be clearly proved by medical evidence. There is, 
however, always danger in these exceptions to social rules, and therefore it 
may be safer for near-sighted persons to bow in all cases of doubt, accustom- 
ing themselves to do this with uniform courtesy whe: ier they are themselves 
‘* The eti- 
quette in Washington is very definite ; the latest comer calls first,” and he adds : 


a 


recognized or not. With regard to calling first our author says : 
It is a thousand pities that this is not the custom in every town, it would 
simplify matters so much.” This again we think is open to criticism ; the 
reason why the latest comer calls first in Washington is because society 
there is based to a great extent 


upon official receptions, and it can- 


not be expected that the President of the United States, the heads of 


Departments, the judg 


es of the Supreme Court, the senators and re} 
resentatives, should all be going around examining the hotel registers to 
This would take too much 


their official duties and involve the business of government in confu- 
‘ 


see who are. the last comers. time from 
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new 


hion for 
at the present time 
ind await the ac- 

solicited.” He 

scertain who the 

licited,” but he or 
of a file of the daily 
As to 


the habit of American ladies of refusing to 


ch now devote so much of th space to ‘‘ society news.” 


criuu 


introduction, and declares that they even 


with an 


ther as if t longed to hostile tribes of Indians” (p. gg). 


till more d ground when we come to the code prescribed 


She, it se ought to introduce her young guests to one an- 


ces shyne true humility” on their faces (p. Ico); on the 


‘it is not etiquette for her to introduce two New York ladies to 
uch a position that they might possibly know each 
Wheth 


ured on their faces, 


they are in 


er and yet do not,”’ er this would still be the true rule if ‘‘ shyness 


true humility” apy we are not told. The author next 


vive some valuable hints on the delicate matter of cu ting ac- 

Everybody who has considered the subject must have observed 

il of 

ned in a slovenly and timid manner, by looking away, or by pretending 
} 


iin some pas 


a great de trouble arises in cases of cuts from the act being per- 


gr 
be intereste¢ sing object, so that the person who is cut remains 
The author insists that all cutting should 
Look the 

This, of course, is intended for the 


omplete ignorance of the fact. 


be ‘‘ done promptly and peremptorily. the offender in face and 


do 
Gentlemen who should adopt this plan toward ladies 


recognize her fully, but not bow.” 


guidance of ladies. 
would probably get into serious trouble. 
little 
for 

patient should often be enquired after and a card left on which the visitor 
‘* kind We 


suppose, however, that he is not confined to these two methods of expressing 


The chapter contains many useful 


hints on other matters not directly connected with bowing or cutting ; 


instance, Mr. Andrews advises that in cases of prolonged illness the 


may write enquiries” or ‘‘ sympathy,” as he pleases (p. 104). 


his interest, but may put on his card a great variety of other matter, provided 


it be not ribald or scurrilous. Again, if a gentleman expresses a desire to be 
introduced to a lady she should say ‘‘ Thank you,” and ‘‘ show pleasure as he 
” 


advances. Hlow much pleasure she ought to exhibit is not stated ; this 


t} 


would depend probably upon the appearance of the gentleman and the length 


of the interval during which the lady has been left to herself. We cannot 


agree with the author’s opinion that she ‘‘ need not know him again if he does 


not please her.” A lady who should make a habit of permitting gentlemen 


to be introduced to her and ‘‘show pleasure as they advance,” and after- 
wards cut them whenever she chose, would, we fear, not produce a pleasant 


impression in general society. 


With illustrations from 
(New York : R. Worth- 
ington. 1881.)—Some thirty voyagers and tourists, since Magellan’s visit in 


John 


Florence Dixie. 


{cross Patagonit. 


sketches by Julius Beerbohm, 


By Lady 
I2mo, pp. xv.-251. 
1520, have been to Patagonia and returned to write books about it. 
Byron’s ‘ Narrative of Sufferings’ (London, 1768—in the poet’s phrase, ‘‘ my 
grand-dad’s narrative’’) remains, unless we except Guinnard’s ‘ Trois ans 
desclavage chez les Patagons’ (Paris, 1864), the most interesting book upon 
the list, as D’Orbigny’s and Darwin’s works are the most important contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the country. Lady Florence Dixie’s book is an 
interesting but not an important narrative. We have seldom read a book of 
travel in which so few accurate data of any kind are given : the author does 
not even date the term of her visit to Patagonia; but she was en” route on the 
first of January, 1879, and if there is no error in the terms of the dedication 
(to the 


calls ‘‘ unexplored and untrodden ground.” 


Prince of Wales) she spent six months of that year upon what she 
This is not quite a correct de- 
scription of her route, which for long distances followed old, though certainly 
unfrequented, tracks ; Lady Flo- 
rence did not cross Patagonia, though her party made its way far into the inte- 


nor is the title of her book more accurate. 
rior. The party included her two brothers, her husband, and Mr. Julius Beer- 
bohm, whose ‘ Wanderings in Patagonia’ have been noticed in the Vation (No. 

24), and whose sketches, from which the present work has been illustrated, 
The narrative is little more than that of 


form not the least valuable part of it. 


a hunting expedition. On leaving Sandy Point for the interior the cavalcade, 
four guides and one English servant, numbered nine persons, be- 


tee? 
including 


sides thirteen pack-horses laden with provisions and ammunition and nine 
hunting-dogs. Leaving the Straits some time in January, this well-provided 
company penetrated the country to the northwest as far as the Cordilleras, 
which put a barrier to their explorations,’ supporting themselves mean- 
while, in large part, by the chase of ostriches, guanacos, and small game of 
many kinds, but also, whether for food or play, letting few wild creatures es- 
cape that they could destroy. Lady Florence herself, accustomed to ride to 


the hounds at home, was an eager and a rather cruel huntress in Patagonia. 


| 








{ Number 82; 


In one instance, having shot an animal that was too ignorant to run away, 


one of the dark ‘‘ golden deer” of the Cordilleras, who ‘‘ 
treme astonishment,” she confesses regret for ‘‘ the loss of that innocent and 


eyed her with ex. 


trusting life, which had hitherto remained in ignorance of the annihilatirg 
propensities of man."" For the most part the characters presented in this 
book are those of merciless hunters and hard riders—a well-equipped and 
typical English party, who went to Patagonia wholly for their own pleasure 
and for the destruction of the Patagonian fauna. Of course we shall not 
look for much information at the hands of their historian. Much might have 
been given, had giving it been an object, as the party explored regions which 
no English traveller had ever reached before, but we can only refer to Lady 
Florence’s observations on the Tehuelche Indians, the tribe which, through 
Magellan’s report of them, has given to Patagonians in general the name of 
giants. 
Topinard estimating their average height at 1.78 metres (5.84 feet). 


They are actually the tallest race of men that have been measured 


y 


Erster 
1880.)—The mere ap- 


Hlerausgegeben von Dr. Ludwig Geiger. 


Literarische Anstalt. 


Goethe-Fahrbuch. 
Band. (Frankfurt-am-Main : 
pearance of a Goethe-annual is of itself an event in literary history. It 
ought to bring home to many of our readers a truth which we have per. 
sistently striven to inculcate, namely, that Goethe’s star in Germany is com. 
pletely in the ascendant. We are removed from him only by a generation or 
two; there are men still living who saw him or might have seen him in his 
last years. Yet already the mass of Goethe-literature grows so fast that the 
demand for some central organ is imperative. The editor, Dr. Geiger, 
evidently does not regard this first volume as a fair specimen of what the 
periodical is ultimately to be, and, as we glance over the list of contributors, 
we observe that more than one eminent name is conspicuous by its absence. 
This was doubtless to be expected. There are in every land scholars and 
writers, among the best in their line, who can never be induced to participate 
in a new enterprise until it has actually taken shape. But they will come for- 
ward in time, and there are other contributors only too ready with their offer- 
We think that some of the pieces in this volume might be missed 
* Faust 
und Helena.’ But 
time will rectify all these inequalities and make the periodical a store-house of 


ings. 
without any serious loss—e.g., Bobertag’s forty-page disquisition on 
Goethe-criticism can profit little by fine-spun subtleties. 


the best, and only the best. 

In general we judge the subdivision of contents to be too complicated, 
There are four subdivisions: 1, Adhandlungen ; 2, Forschungen ; 3, Neue 
Mittheilungen ; 4, Miscelien, Chronik, Bibliographic. The AZiscellen can be 
arranged under the Forschungen or under the Neue Mittheilungen. And the 
so-called Chronik consists of little more than A/isccllen. There is need of 
only three general subdivisions: Adbhandlungen, or essays upon Goethe ; 
Forschungen, or researches into obscure points in his life or the sources of his 
writings; Neue Mittheilungen, or newly-discovered letters by or to him. 
The annual Bibliography must, of course, stand by itself. 

Herman Grimm’s essay on Bettina von Arnim deserves its place of honor as 
Although not upon the poet himself, it is upon one who 
It is well written, 
Bie- 
dermann’s statement of the personal relations between Lessing and Goethe 
will not be very welcome, we suspect, to the unflinching admirers of Lessing. 
It shows that the elder poet was somewhat tainted with envy and personal 
malice. After the lapse of a century we can afford to close our eyes to the 
defects of a Lessing, but it is only fair to Goethe to echo Biedermann’s conclu- 
sion, that if the connection did not end in an explosion it was due to Goethe's 
kindliness and freedom from envy. The remaining contents are too much in 
the line of detail-study to warrant us in dwelling upon them. Either they dis- 
cuss debatable points in Goethe’s authorship, or they are gleanings of corre- 
spondence and contemporary allusions. They all have their value, which we 
should be the last to ignore ; but they are, at best, only materials for literature. 
In conclusion we congratulate the friends of Goethe on both sides the water 
on the timely appearance of the Yahréuch. It is an undertaking the results 
of which will be far-reaching and permanent. 


the leading article. 
stood very near to the poet and influenced him directly. 
and gives a clear, sober-tinted picture of a most interesting character. 





The Atomic Theory. Wy A.D. Wurtz. [International Scientific Series.] 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1881.)—We do not know where a better 
exposition of the atomic theory, from the purely chemical side, can be found 
than that which is presented by Wurtz. The physical side of the subject, 
however, is imperfectly given, and the importance of the study of thermody- 
namic relations in the theory of molecules and atoms is not insisted upon. 
This omission is especially noteworthy in connection with the name of 

serthelot, who, in his work entitled ‘ Essai de Mécanique chimique fondee 
sur la Thermo-chimie,’ has made some of the most striking generalizations in 
modern chemistry. The doctrine of the equivalence between work and heat, 
and the wide-spread relations of physics to chemistry, are subordinate in the 
mind of the author to the curious relatjons produced by the combination of 
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organic chemistry has reared. 


April 21, 1881] 


atoms—relations which are undoubtedly the expression of physical laws, but 
which should be studied from the higher standpoint of the transformations of 
potential energy into kinetic energy and the reverse. The law of Dulong and 
Petit, which states that the products of the atomic weights of elements by 
their specific heats are equal to a constant quantity, is placed upon the same 
footing as the thermodynamic laws of Ampére and Avogadro ; but it is well 
known that the specific heats of substances vary with the temperature, and 
have rarely been determined with that exactness ‘which is required when 
numbers and coincidences of numbers are made the basis of a theory. The 
student will find in this treatise a very good exposition of Mendelezheff’s 
‘* periodic law ” and of the doctrine of valency, 

It is perhaps too soon to ask for a philosophical treatise on atoms and 
molecules. A physicist is cramped by his want of knowledge of the immense 
number of facts in chemistry, and most chemists are handicapped by their 
ignorance of the great subject of thermodynamics. Yet the writer on the 
atomic theories of the future must be both a physicist and a chemist. Any 
treatise on the atomic theory at the present time, it is true, must give the 


study of various combinations and permutations which have characterized che- 


it must not fail to describe at length the wonderful scaffolding which 
On the other hand, the philosophical writer 


mistry ; 


must call attention to the great laws of the transformation of energy, and lead 
the reader to regard a long series of coincidences as indicative not of diagrams 
or maps of atoms but of the change and interchange of their potential and 
kinetic energy. This philosophical treatment is not characteristic of the trea- 
tise of Wurtz. 





A History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings. ‘Translated from 
formerly keeper of the archives 
Editor of 


‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,’ etc. 


the German of J. M. Lappenberg, F.S.A., 
of the city of Hamburg, by the late Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A., 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ 
New edition, revised by E. C. Otte. 
Bell & Sons. 1881.)—As Dr. Lappenberg’s history of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon kings has for many years been out of print, it has been thought 
advisable to republish it in a cheap form in Bohn’s Standard Library, in 
The new edition has been carried through 


In two volumes. (London: George 


which it occupies two volumes. 
under the care of Miss E. C. Otté, who has made some alterations in the ar- 
rangement, and restored some of the passages omitted in the original transla- 
tion by the late Mr. Thorpe. It is not necessary to speak at length of the 
value of a book so well known and of so high reputation. Notwithstanding 
the number of histories of this period which have been published since 1834 
(the date of the original appearance of this work), its solid merits still keep 
it in use; it is one of the books that no student of the period can afford to 
overlook. Its most valuable feature is the prominence given to the German 
element in the people and institutions of England, and the fulness with which 
their connection with the population of Germany and Scandinavia is pointed 
out. In this, to be sure, the author agrees in the main with Mr. Hallam and Mr. 
Freeman; but there is this difference, that Dr. Lappenberg was himself a 
German, distinguished for his familiarity with the history of northern Ger- 
many. The original work belonged to the admirable series of Staatenge- 
schichte, known as the Heeren and Ukert series. The present edition has a 
number of useful tables, an index to each volume, and a good map—small, 
but especially serviceable as giving the modern English names of towns by 
the side of the Anglo-Saxon names. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—II. 

OTHING that Mr. Eakins does fails to be interesting in some way, for 
the reason that it is sure to have some import, which distinguishes it at 

once from what is rightly enough termed shop-work. Shop-work abounds at 
the Academy, and without much more relief this year than usual ; accord- 
ingly Mr. Eakins’s ‘‘ May Morning in the Park” (No. 645), though it has not 
in itself qualities particularly striking, no one will be apt to pass over, in spite 
of the position assigned it in a corner of the little North-west gallery. It is 
perhaps a little paradoxical that what fault there is to be found in it dis- 
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covers itself in its expression. In general it is in Mr. Eakins’s conception 


that the weaknesses of his pictures are felt. An inadequate sense of beauty, 
and, indeed, a contentedness with what is conventionally ugly almost invol\ 

ing a sniffing contempt for anything conventionally wsthetic, he sometimes 
discloses with apparent satisfaction. Nevertheless it is not too recondite a 

explanation of this to say that he seems to fail as an artist, when he does 
seem thus to fail, mainly because he fails as a painter. In spite of his evi- 
dent ability, his possession of what it is possible to acquire in drawing and 
color, and an obvious native felicity in handling this effectively, it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that occasionally, when his work falls short in point of 
art, it is due to the insufficiency with which he has expressed what he had in 
mind. It would be easy but, like most @ priori reasoning when it is specific, 
unconvincing to infer that what has evidently impressed so deeply a painter 





of such force could not originally have had as little attractiveness as it s« 
times has in his pictures, even though the technical insufficiency of these is 
This ‘*‘ May Morning,” 


confirms such an inference in its own case, and suggests the reasonableness 


neither felt nor to be perceived. however, palpably 
of the same in other instances. There is just enough of a May morning 
effect in the landscape and atmosphere of the picture to show clearly the 
artist’s intention, and just enough indistinctness and lack of accent to indicate 
the imperfectness with which it has been executed here is also, perhaps 


‘ ‘ 
owing to the same reasons, an agreeable lack of the rather labored and con 


spicuous light and shade which distracts the attention in some of Mr, Eakins’s 
work—in, for example, the ‘‘ Lady Singing a Pathetic Ballad" of which we 
spoke a fortnight ago ; but the harmonious concert of contrasting color 
which should take its place is lacking too in some degree, the result beit 
that at the necessary distance the canvas looks as if 
‘* blender,” 


priate piquancy into something almost common tually, thus. it fails in 
} 


the paint-rag, or the 





or some degree of scumbling, had w yr pily blurred its 





the blithe freshness of ‘‘ ethereal mildness”’ which, nevert 


iess, Wis perfectly 


evident it was designed to express, The indubitable success of the picture is 
to be found elsewhere—in the happy way, namely, in which the coach, its 
horses, and its freight of ladies, gentlemen, and footmen are painted The 


slow, swinging gait of the horses—a particularly difficult variety of action ¢ 
fix upon canvas, we should imagine—and the bearing of the group on the 


front of the coach are capitally caught. 


With few exceptions (the chief being Mr. Hennessey’s ‘* Spring Idyll" in 


I ] 
the East room, the effect of which is very delicate and the painting very solid) 
the rest of the gemre is of that kind art which is composed with the evs 


upon the observer, so to speak. The value of this often depends mere or le 


directly, therefore, on the cultivation of the beholder to suit whose taste it is 
painted, rather than upon the genius of the artist. The artist in this case— 
or, in other words, the successful artist—deserves credit precisely in proportion 


to the amount of good work he furnishes in excess of his public’s demand for 


it. This is a consideration having more to do with morals than with art, per- 
, : > 1 Tre } , wr. } . . 1 
haps, but how is one to judge with any accuracy of what a painter might di 


merely from what he does? And it is, at all events, the only way that occurs 
to us of expressing appreciation for the contributions of Mr. J. G Brown, 
Mr. S. 3 Guy, Mr. W. H. Beard, and Mr. E. Wood Pe Iry, for exam} le. 
Each of these painters has painted so long in his especial vein that he 
must have a public of his own—a kind of personal c/fenti/e, one would 
say. Mr. Beard’s keeps him busy with bears, and frogs, and rabhits: Mr 


Guy’s attects children with domestic virtues and charms; Mr. Brown’ 


has a perfectly insatiable taste for ragamuffins, and Mr. Perry's delights 
in red-haired young women inhabiting the interiors of rural New : ng- 
land. Itis hardly to be denied, though there is, of course, some guess-work in 
the matter, that Mr. Beard would have pleased his following just as well if he 
had painted his ‘‘ Too Much Game ” (No. 58g) as ill as Mr. J. H. Beard has 
painted his ‘* A Bird in the Hand,” etc. (No. 388); instead of which he has 
expended great care in the disposition of his frogs, in the rendering of their 
brilliant but appallingly clammy bellies, and in the fitting of their several] 
speaking attitudes to the words which a diagram key on the frame declares 
them to be uttering. Mr. Brown taxes his imagination to the utmost to in- 
vent new situations in the drama of the street gamin ; Mr. Perry exhausts the 
resources of his palette in imitating beams of sunlight falling aslant his in- 
terior; and Mr. Guy paints his children roasting apples at a grate with a 
completeness and fidelity which many a painter of genius might envy without 
necessarily desiring to emulate. About Mr. Brown’s waste of good work we 
are not sure; he deals almost exclusively with broad farce or unmistakable 
character-sketching, and it is not difficult to appreciate any of kis strokes. 
But a connoisseur who could put up with Mr. Perry’s woman will, we ven- 
ture to say, miss the finer shades of his work; and certain qualities of Mr. 
Guy’s painting decorate uselessly the simple sentimental allegory they are here 
The same may be said of Mr. Bridgman’s ‘ pot-boiler’ r 


All these painters have done much more interesting painting, and 


employed to convey. 
(No. 387). 
exX- 
Either that, or they must be assumed to be genu- 
inely in love with their unlovely work and to bestow on it the caressing solici- 


they are certainly entitled to have such picture-making as their present 
hibits called shop-work. 
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panied by anything tremend yr sensational, It is, in effect, the land- 
sill,” though, 
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other hand, strong and simple, and 
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** An Old I 


if it had any 


ind mann 
No. 411) is, on the 
particular _— instead of 1 
tly fails to be. 
presented indicates tha no absorbing interest in the picture 
A low-toned sketch of lonely i-shore, by Mr. Sartain (No. 406), 
Mr. F. S. Church’s ‘ he East room (No. 289), 
Going 


Mr. 


work, it 1 in execution here Inness’s 


icking precisely that, it would be the 


large work it distinc The way in which the principal figure is 


t the painter took 
which hangs 
near it ; Day,” int and 


Mr. Bl 


esting than either 


* (No. 116), in the —— are more inter- 
Mr. The first 
impressions, misty light in 


im’s ‘* and Coming 


Inness’s o1 Wyant’s conti 
the 

and perhaps the best thing he 
and barefooted littl 
ring paraphernalia, it is not unlike a water-color 


bution. two 


are excellent renderings of vivid pervasive 


Mr. Church’s being very well managed indeed, 
With its s« 


any encumbe 


has done. antily-clad - girl, and the absence of 


by Homer, but 


its originality is nevertheless perfectly apparent, and the handling of it shows a 


soft luminousness beyond water-color capacity. Mr. Blum’s blue picture is the 
most attractive thing in the Exhibition, to our mind, if we except Mr. Weir’s 
portrait. Black gondolas are ‘‘ 
of the Adriatic, 


are reflected in the water below ; 


going and coming” on the unruffled surface 
beneath a sky W hose blue depths of perfectly € loudless space 
at the and faint 
mirage of Venice, the roseate yellow of which is, ex epting some costumery 
and blue effect of the pic- 


and executed with a refined 


far horizon appears the low 


in a gondola, the only color that relieves the black 


ture. The whole scheme is strikingly individual, 
From 
may get a view of Mr. James Hart’s ‘‘In Our Vil- 


and, so far as 


delicacy of workmanship extremely agreeable to meet with here. 
where it hangs 
” (No. 418), a appears, ambitious representation of 


the progre a circus through the wide 


any one 
lage large 
‘onnecticut 
Mr. 
imaginative works, we men- 
two of Mr. William 
or rather, considering the title of 
(No. 483), we should 
The unexpected and frank felicity of this title, 
Wm. Hart’s cattle 


their rivals 


ss of street of a ¢ 


river town, 


which is as nearly as possible the exact opposite of Blum’s picture ; on 


and in view of their 
the 


which account, being both 


tion them together. In same room are at least 


Hart’s characteristic landscapes with cattle, 


one of them, ‘‘ Cattle, with Showery Day” say cattle 
isa 
but 
of Mr. 
Hart is also a reminder that 


chronicling. It is 


with landscape. indeed, 


reminder that Mr. are the 
the fact that 
Bispham’s and some feeble ones by Mr. Jame 
the circum: hardly 
that Mr. Swain Gifford has two not uninteresting landsc 
tical in every respect except size ; 


best cattle of the display ; 


only are some ferocious-looking beasts 


tance is worth equally unnoteworthy 
apes which look iden- 
that Mr. Bierstadt has a ‘‘ 
panorama ; that Mr. Tait has painted some animal life into a landscape by 
Mr. Sonntag ; that Mr. Bristol, Mr. J. D. Mr. George H. Smillie, 
and Mr. Brevoort expose sizable but rather meagre stretches of country ; and 
that Mr. ¢ 


by splotches of chrome and crimson. 


Sierra Nevada” 
Smillie, 


‘ropsey is still revelling inthe representation of autumnal splendors 
These things have become part of the 
organic unity of Academy Exhibitions. 


A. C. 


“fA REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


Rabbi Feshua. 


$1 25 

** As a memoir on the life of our Lord, when stripped of all super- 

natural attril and circumstances it is not ¢ “ a clever sketch 

but a powerful testimony to the mighty influence on humanity 

which the mere human element of Christianity has exercised. 
A remarkable book.''—London Saturday Review 
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dent, graphic in style, 


STRONG & SON 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


(Uniform with their Standard Editions of Hallam, Lamb, and 
Disraeli) : 


ffistory of the Crusades. 


and Supplementary Chapter. 
“Of the first excellence as an 
this new edition of that which is by uni- 


_ [Number 825 
MRS. HOLMES’S LANDSCAPES. 

F‘ YR some weeks Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, jr., has had 

Ladies’ Decorative Art Society 


upon exhibi- 


tion at the rooms of the a number of 
of a quality, 


of course, 


landscapes done in embroidery which are works of fine art, 
The interest excited by them is, 
an interest of curiosity at the outset. That effects so similar to the ef- 
fects secured by the brush and pigments can be obtained with the needle 
is of itself a curiosity of the first order, amusing evidence 


so far as know, unique. 


and silk or crewels 
of which is furnished in the anxiety of lady visitors to discover the secret of 
Mrs. The fact is, however, that these have no secret dis- 
coverable, and are exactly as imitable as a painter’s or sculptor’s ‘‘ handling,” 
The artist’s method is prescribed by her specific purpose, 


Holmes’s stitches. 


and no more so. 
and is thus capable of variations as numerous as the different effects possible 
within the range of needle-work. This at once distinguishes the work from 
the analogous embroidery of the Japanese, which has acquired all the formal 
subtlety of a method mature enough to have become classic. In spirit and pur- 
also, as well as in method, Mrs. Holmes differs as widely from the classi- 
cal formality of Japanese landscape embroidery. Her pictures 
free and individual, being in nothing more remarkable than in their avoid- 
ance of the semblance of conventionality, good or bad. In fine, 
American artist of noticeable qualities, and one speedily gets beyond thought 
of the material she employs in looking at the effects she presents. We use the 
effects ” designedly, for each of these nineteen landscapes depends for 
its artistic interest not upon its successful imitation of natural forms or its com- 
position of pictorial elements, but upon the spirit and sentiment of some natural 
These have a considerable 
There are three snow-scenes, for example, one of a driving storm 


pose, 
are entirely 


she is an 


word ‘* 


scene which has impressed the fancy of the artist. 
range, 
several sea-shore studies, one with an en- 
as it might be 


and the others of winter twilight ; 
shrouding mist admirably rendered ; a mid-ocean fantaisie, 
called ; with daisies or golden-rod in the 
foreground, and so on, including several decorative panels. Each discloses 
the turn of the artist for color, and her success in producing its softer and 
she. essays 


warm views of vistas through trees, 


more subtle harmonies, though now and then, as in a sunset, 


splendor and effulgence without failure. We like best, however, such a deli- 


cate piece of refined color as an apple-orchard, over which hangs a sky 
of pearly softness, between which and the dark green and brown fore- 
ground are This work alone would 
Mrs. 


whom show so much feeling for what is delicately poetic. 


pinkish and opaline masses of blossoms. 
Holmes a place among her artist fellow-countrymen, few of 
Not the least 
noteworthy thing about these works is the recognition of the limits of 
the material ; this is almost as noticeable as the fertility of resources dis- 
played within these limits: the perfect completeness, the solidity, mel- 
lowness, the possibilities of painting in oil 
The possibilities of this kind of art are rather analo- 
gous to those of water-color drawings, the satin groundwork being taken as a 
key in general by Mrs. Holmes, we observe, and the effects sought being 
rather transient impressions of natural phenomena than imaginative creations 
of large substance, as we have said. In one respect they teach a lesson which 
might well be taken to heart by a good many of our draughtsmen-painters 
—namely, the comparative unimportance of light and shade as it is popu- 
larly practised ; Mrs. Holmes’s perspective is as good and her pictures as 
firmly compounded as if she had used black and white crewels freely. But, 
then, to be as successful as she is one needs as acute a sense of color, it must 
and that, in the degree here manifested, is a rare possession, 


give 


and depth’ that distinguish 


are nowhere sought. 


be confessed ; 
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